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NEW MILLIONS HAVE TRIED IT! NEW MILLIONS LOVE IT}! 


Haw Yorn dudeavercdL ( Datu. Cinreddit (re? 


“‘New cold cream Camay is my idea of the 


“un 


perfect beauty soap,’ says Mrs. Jess Altman, 
an enchanting Camay Bride. ‘’It’s so mild and gentle, 
| just love the feel of it on my skin. And | love the way 


it keeps my complexion looking its best, too.“ 


0 other: staat; Soap fhmpord ae Min Let it help you 


Like Chin 


Yes, gentle, luxurious Camay with its caressing care can be the best 
friend your complexion ever had! With its skin-pampering mildness, 
velvety lather, and exclusive fragrance, it’s the beauty secret of 

so many exquisite brides. Let it caress your skin to new loveliness, too. 
Just change to regular care . . . use Camay and Camay alone. 
You’ll see your skin become fresher, more radiant, softer with your 
first satin-smooth cake. And remember, there’s precious cold 

cream in Camay—added luxury at no extra cost. For your beauty 
and your bath, there’s no finer soap in all the world. 


i/ to a fresher, clearer, 


THE SOAP 


more radiant complexion! 
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BANS 


'What?...You havent fasted NEW IPANA?" 


(Ke the besf-tacting way to fight decay) 


Chances are you'll be even more sur- 
prised than the wide-eyed girl above 
- . . Once you do try new Ipana. Espe- 
cially if you think all tooth pastes are 
more or less alike. 


Because the wonderful minty flavor of 
new Ipana is so good it beat all three 
other leading tooth pastes hands down 


—after nationwide “hidden-name” 
home taste tests. 


Destroys decay and bad-breath 
' bacteria with WD-9 
More good news is the way wonder- 
ingredient WD-9 in new-formula Ipana 
fights tooth decay—stops bad breath all 
day. It destroys most mouth bacteria 


with every single brushing, even bac- 
teria your tooth brush can’t reach. 


So enjoy new Ipana . . . and trust your 
family’s precious teeth to it. 


ae MAKE YOUR OWN TASTE-TEST:------ 


Send for generous sample tube. Mail cou- 
pon today for trial tube (enough for about 25 


brushings) . 
Bristot-MyeErs Co., Dept.D-45, Hillside,N.J. 


Please send me trial tube of new-formula 
Ipana. Enclosed is 3¢ stamp to cover part cost 


of handling. 


Name. 


Street 


City. Zone___State 
(Offer good only in continental U.S.A. 
Expires August 1, 1955.) 
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DOCTORS 
DEODORANT 
DISCOVERY” 


SAFELY STOPS ODOR 
24 HOURS A DAY! 


PROVED IN UNDERARM COMPARISON 
TESTS MADE BY A DOCTOR 


1 I 
| | 
| © Deodorant without M-3, tested under | 
| one arm, stopped perspiration odor only | 
j; 2 few hours. | 
e New Mum with M-3, tested under 
| other arm, stopped odor a full 24 hours. 


‘New MUM with M-3 
won't irritate normal skin 
or damage fabrics 


1. *Exclusive deodorant based originally on 


doctor’s discovery, now contains long-lasting © 


M-3 (Hexachlorophene). 

2. Stops odor all day long because invisible 
M-3 clings to your skin—keeps on destroying 
odor bacteria a full 24 hours. 

3. Non-irritating to normal skin. Use it daily. 
Only leading deodorant containing no strong 
chemical astringents—will not block pores. 

4. Won’t rot or discolor fabrics—certified by 
American Institute of Laundering. 

5. Delicate new fragrance. Creamier texture— 
New Mum won’t dry out in the jar. 


(EU MOM. 


cream deodorant 
with long-lasting 
M-3 (HEXACHLOROPHENE) 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


Want the real truth? Write to INSIDE STORY, Modern Screen, 
8701 W. Third St., Los Angeles 48, Cal. The most interesting 
letters will appear in this column. Sorry, no personal replies. 


@. Does Terry Moore have a Secret 
love? —H.T., Fresno, CAL. 


A. Yes, a cattle-wealthy Texan. 


@. I’ve been told that when his bun- 
galow in Palm Springs caught fire, Dean 
Martin rescued two dozen golf balls but 
let his wife’s jewels go up in flames. 
True or false? —J.H., Cuicaco, ILL. 


A. True. 


@. What is wrong with Edmund Pur- 

dom? Is it true he refused to spend 

Christmas Eve with his children? 
—B.Y., Santa Fr, N. M. 


A. Purdom is a tormented soul. He 
spent Christmas Eve and Day with his 
family, brought them many gifts. 


@. I’ve read so many conflicting stories 
about Bing Crosby. Is it true that he’s 
retiring, that he won’t appear on any 
Tv shows? —B.T., Mempuis, TENN. 


A. Crosby is not retiring, will appear 
on two TV programs in 1955, one in 
March, one in July. 


@. Why is there such a mystery about 
Sheree North, her wig, her ulcers and 
her boy friend? —D.U., DENVER, CoLo. 


A. There is no mystery. Miss North is 
a blonde-wigged brunette who suffers 
from an ulcer, plans to marry Bud 
Freeman. 


@. Will Dan Dailey ever marry Gwen 
O’Connor? What is the state of his 
health ? —V.F., New York, N. Y. 


A. Dailey is in good spirits at this time, 
claims he has no marital intentions. 


@. A friend told me that Van Johnson 
‘is surly to publicity men. Is this on the 
level? —S.L., KetcHum, IpaAHo 


A. When it comes to publicity, Johnson 
is not the most cooperative actor in 


Hollywood. 


@. After seeing Mitzi Gaynor in Show 


at ee a ee 


Business, Vd like to know why she’s 


been neglected so long. 
—T.J., Detroit, Micu. 


A. Mitzi is currently besieged by dozens 


. of lucrative offers, stars opposite Bing 


Crosby in Anything Goes. 


@. After all those battles, why did Rita 
Hayworth sign with Columbia again? 
—L.J., Newark, N. J. 


A. She needs the money. 


@. When Eddie Fisher and Debbie Rey- 
nolds get married, where will they live? 
—C.L., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A. Hollywood. 


@. Were Cyd Charisse, Jean Peters, 
Ginger Rogers, Terry Moore, Mitzi 
Gaynor and Lana Turner all in love 
with the same studio executive at one 
time ? —F.G., Los ANGELES, CAL. 


A. They all knew him but not simul- 
tuneously. 


Q. Can you tell me what ever happened 
to Joseph Cotten? 
—B.H., Buriincton, Vt. 


A. He recently finished shooting Little 
Ambassador in Germany with Eva 
Bartok. 


Q. Does Mario Lanza still owe $265,000 
in back income taxes? 
—G.J., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A. No, thanks to the sensational popu- 
larity of his Student Prince album. The 


Government placed a tax lien upon the 


royalties from the album, and Lanza 
now owes only $14,000. 


@. What is the status of the friendship 
between Errol Flynn and a French 
chanteuse named Marjane? 

—D.L., Cuicaco, Itt. 


A. Ii is a warm friendship. 


@. Is it true that Judy Garland, Pier 
(Continued on page 6) 


Peet to ew Ahotfer hair styles 
. . glued thot softer, Lovelion 
picture — pretty bool | 


In hairdos, today’s look is the soft look, and Procter & Gamble’s wonderful 
new pin-curl home permanent is especially designed to give it to you. A 
PIN-IT wave is soft and lovely as a pin-curl set, never tight and kinky. PIN-IT 
is so wonderfully different. There’s no strong ammonia odor while you 
use it or left in your hair afterwards. It’s easy on your hair, too, so you 
can use it more often. And PIN-IT is far easier to give. You can do it all 
by yourself. Just put your hair up in pin curls and apply PIN-IT’s Waving 
Lotion. Later, rinse and let dry. With self-neutralizing PIN-IT, you get 
waves and curls where you want them . . . no resetting needed ... a 
permanent and a set in one step. For a wave that looks soft and lovely 
from the very first day and lasts weeks and weeks—try PIN-IT! 
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plus tax 
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WHETHER YOU BRUSH 
YOUR TEETH ONLY ONCE, 
TWICE,OR 3 TIMES A DAY 


Colgate 
Dental Cream 
Gives The Surest 


Protection 
All Day Long! 


i 


Because Only New Colgate 


Dental Cream—Of All Leading 
Toothpastes—Contains GARDOL* To 
Stop Bad Breath Instantly... 
Guard Against Tooth Decay Longer! 


YOUR DENTIST WILL TELL YOU how 
often you should brush your teeth. 
But whether that’s once, twice, or 3 
times a day, remember! Brushing for 
brushing, New Colgate’s with Gardol 
gives the surest protection ever offered 
by any toothpaste! Gardol, Colgate’s 
wonderful new decay-fighter, forms 


‘an invisible shield around your teeth 


that won’t rinse off or wear off all 
day! And Colgate’s stops bad breath 
instantly in 7 out of 10 cases that 
originate in the mouth! Fights tooth 
decay 12 hours or more! Clinical tests 
showed the greatest reduction in de- 
cay in toothpaste history! 


TRS CRERN 


ce 
Qesok 


*Colgate's Trade-Mark For Sodium 
N-Lauroyl Sarcosinate 


Every Time You Use It... New Colgate’s 


CLEANS YOUR BREATH white it 
GUARDS YOUR TEETH! 


April, 1955 
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_ BROADWAY’S HIT MUSICAL HITS THE SCREEN 
INCOLOR AND 


Liveliest 
Musical 
Of The Year! 
Three sailors 
on the loose 
in ’Frisco 

_ meet a 
night 
club — 
singer, 
an actress 


“Hallelujah”’ 
“More Than You Know" 
“Why, Oh Why” 
“Know That You Know” 

“Lucky Bird” 
“A Kiss Or Two” 
“Keepin’ Myself 
For You’’ 
“Sometimes I’m Happy” 
and more big 
song hits! 


and the (Available in 
Admiral’s M-G-M Records 
daughter! Album) 


=<=*=. 


| WITH 


TOY ARMEN-J CARROL NAISH-ICHARD ANDERSON JANE DAREL SN LEVEN x WLM LUI 


Based On the Musical Play “HIT THE DECK” by HERBERT FIELDS Presented On the Stage by VINCENT YOUMANS e From “SHORE LEAVE” by HUBERT OSBORNE 
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DIRECTED BY PRODUCED BY 


VINCENT YOUMANS - eo pow, errr St RUNG CAESAR. isi «iain = ROY ROWLAND JOE PASTERNAK 


An M-G-M PICTURE 
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(Continued from pagé 2) 


Angeli, Ursula Thiess and Guy Madi- 
son’s wife all expect babies this coming 
June? —D.L., Provo, Utan 


A. They all expect babies by the end of 
the summer, not necessarily in June. 


Q. I saw a photo in a local newsnaper | 
of Frank Sinatra and Gloria Vanderbilt 
Stokowski. Is there anything to this ro- 
mance ? —V.M., New York, N. Y. 


A. Frank Sinatra’s romances usually 
live up to their publicity. 


9. A friend told me that Greg Bautzer _ 


Want a good group project this spring? once served Audrey Meadows breakfast 


[An off-beat treat _[_] Bird watching [_] A Maypole party in bed. Did he? 
Posies *n’ candy are dandy—but ask the —this fun way of thanking them for being —W.Y., Fort Wort, Texas 
crowd: how about planning something extra, “the most,’ pal-wise! And wasn’t it your 
this Mother’s Day? A really off-beat treat mom, too, who taught you how to smile A. Mr. Bautzer, they say, had break fast 
for their moms? Then pool your wits and through certain days? Yes. She helped you sent over from the Waldorf-Astoria 
wallets; throw a theatre party with the choose Kotex* for softness, safety you can. Hotel to Miss Meadows’ apartment. He 
mothers as honored guests. They’ll love it trust ...the complete absorbency you need. has always been extremely thoughtful 


of beautiful women. 


@. I understand that Queen Elizabeth 

of Great Britain was shocked at Beau 

Brummell. Can you tell us why? 
—C.R., Cuicaco, Ir. 


A. The picture depicted some of her an- 
cestors in a most unfavorable light. 


Q. I’ve been told that Stewart Granger 
loves to argue about anything, that he 
loves to tell everyone how to run his 
business, that he fights with directors, 
and is generally difficult to get on with. 
Is this on the level? 

—M_.R., Monroz, N. C. 


A. Generally, yes. Granger is astute but 
strong-willed, charming but stubborn. 


At first glance, would you say she’s a — Can you shorten a lofty neck with — Q. Can you tell me why Audrey Hep- 
[] Gold digger [_] Mixed up kid [-] Drop earrings [A poodle haircut Bue mors preter ee to oe 
[] Shrinking violet [] V necklines SES OD Sein BUSRON, OEUC 


She may be a razor at repartee, but in clothes Does your neck make you feel “tree top ROR oie thud “ee 
savvy she’s got her lines mixed. Example: tall?”” Dodge the earrings, hairdo, V necks drey to give denier career, a demand 
that short flared coat calls for a stem-slim mentioned above (all are wrong—to keep POiEE GGG nek DOUREL aks +3 anes 
i -ski i ! Wear b bobs; tresses 2 : 
skirt, not the full-skirted style. Bone up on you guessing)! Wear button earbobs; tre 
what fashion lines combine best. Just as medium long. And chokers, turtle necklines @. Ts ie truesthat Jess Barkeranacime 
you’ve learned that (at calendar time) Kotex —they’re for you! Different girls have dif- fered $100,000. t0 -let Susan sHasavend <| 
and those flat pressed ends are your best in- ferent needs — in grooming aids, and in aoa sake thems tains stollielone “Gn Reee 
surance against revealing lines. And with tary protection. That’s why Kotex provides Sid as TEAR Ou OCG eon 
Kotex, no “‘wrong side” mix-up! You can 3 sizes. Try Regular, Junior, Super; each has with Clark Gable? 
wear this napkin on either side, safely. chafe-free softness; holds its shape. dpe Ss Ru eae ONG 
Gs Nae 


5 ee 
More women choose KOTEX than ali other Sanitary aapid Ai Borde iene aden PR One 


Q@. I understand that Joan Crawford 
withdrew her four adopted children 
from a private scheol and enrolled them 
in a Catholic institution. Is that true? 
—V.L., Los Ancetes, Cat. — 


FS, When “that” day arrives for the first time, 
will you be prepared? Send today for the new free 
booklet ‘“You’re a Young Lady Now”! Written for 
girls 9 to 12, it tells all you need to know, before- 
hand. Kasy-reading. Button-bright! Write P.O. 
Box 3434, Dept. 1045, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


*T. M. REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A. Yes. 
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Everything about it ts 
different and exciting. 
Ji’s the rhythm-riddled story 
of an exciting girl... 
possessed by a wild craze. 
It’s the story of 
the men, the women, the music 
of the back streets of Venice. 


Starring 


OLLVANA MICHAEL ViTrORIO OHELLEY 


MANGANO: RENNIE GASSMAN 2° WINTERS 


with Katherine Dunham: A PONTI DE LAURENTIIS SoureBe 


A Paramount Picture + Directed by ROBERT ROSSEN 
Story and Screenplay by Guido Piovene, Ivo Perilli, Ennio de Concini and 
Robert Rossen 


| 
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Only Bobbi is specially designed to give the softly feminine wave 
needed for this new “Soft Talk” hairdo. No nightly settings necessary. 


NO TIGHT, FUSSY CURLS HERE! 
| 


These hairdos were made with Bobbi- 
the special pin-curl permanent for 
softly feminine hairstyles 


| Now your hair can be as soft and natural-looking as the hairdos 
| shown here. Just give yourself a Bobbi—the easy pin-curl permanent 
) specially designed for today’s newest softly feminine hairstyles. 


A Bobbi looks soft and natural from the very first day. Curls and 
waves are exactly where you want them—wonderfully carefree 
for weeks. Pin-curl your hair just once. Apply Bobbi’s special 
lotion. A little later rinse with water. Let dry, brush out. Right 
away your hair has the beauty, the body of naturally wavy hair. 


More women have had a Bobbi than any other pin-curl perma- 
nent. If you can make a simple pin-curl, you'll love a Bobbi. 


Just pin-curls and Bobbi. No separate neutralizer, no curlers, no resetting. Every- 
8 thing you need— New Creme Oil Lotion, special bobby pins. 1.50 plus tax. 


Soft, natural right from the start...that’s the “Miss | 
Manhattan” hairstyle after an easy Bobbi. A Bobbi |f 
Pin-Curl Permanent is so easy, no help is needed. | 


a OF “2 —— #. 

With Bobbi you get waves exactly where you want 
them, the way you want them. Notice the easy, gen- 
tle look of this bewitching new “La Femme” hairdo. 


Son 


; : ee - seh 2S RES 

Bobbi’s soft curls make a natural, informal wave like 
this possible. A Bobbi gives you the kind of carefree 
curls needed for this gay “Satin Sweep” hairdo. 


i oa SSN 
Bobbi is made especially to give young, free and easy 
hairstyles like this “Honeycomb” hairdo. And the 
curl is there to stay—in all kinds of weather. 


modern screen’s 8 page gossip extra! 


LOUELLA PARSONS 


in hollywood 


Sue and Alan gained a son when Dick Anderson and Carol Lee married! 
Good News 


Wedding of the year 
Jack Webb’s marriage 


IN THIS SECTION: 4 Public hooray 


| nominate Russ Tamblyn 


The fabulous wedding Sue and Alan Ladd gave Carol Lee was 
the grand climax of a wonderful winter of Hollywood weddings. 


Seven-year-old David Ladd was the ring-bear- Then came eleven-year-old Alana, the maid of Then came the bride, so lovely in white silk, 


er, coming right after the bridesmaids, mostly honor, in white like the other attendants. The on the arm of her foster father, Alan Ladd. 
Pi Beta Phi sorority sisters of Carol Lee’s. groom’s brother, Bob Anderson, was best man.. And I never saw a prouder, happier father! 


EN os 
All Hollywood seemed to be at the Saturday 
night wedding. Jane Powell and Pat Nerney 
were there, still looking like newlyweds, too. 


Cary Grant and Lana and Lex Barker had sent 
simply lovely gifts, by the way. (Alan kept call- 
ing the wedding presents “Carol Lee’s loot!”’) 


The bride and groom left after midnight for a Palm Springs honeymoon. Sue cried when they 
left—she had been dry-eyed until then! “Say nice things about my son-in-law,” Alan told me. 
“He’s a fine actor.” It’s a pleasure, Alan, because Dick Anderson is a fine young man as well. 
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THE WEDDING OF THE SEASON 


was, without a doubt, one of the most beauti- 
ful weddings ever held—and I’m sure the 
largest to be held in a private home. It was 
the breath-taking, all-in-white marriage of 
Carold Lee Ladd to Richard Anderson. 

I wish I had the words to paint for you 
the scene of unbelievable beauty that greeted 
the guests stepping over the threshold of the 
Alan Ladd home in Holmby Hills. 

The entire back garden was topped by a 
billowing green and white striped canopy to 
which were attached “walls” of cellophane. 
And the flowers! There must have been thou- 
sands of white blooms surrounding the can- 
dles which banked the altar and lighted the 
aisles. Across the swimming pool was a satin- 
covered bridge over which the bridal party 
walked. i 

Believe me, there was a sentimental tear in 
practically every eye of the 500 assembled 
guests when the music struck up “Here Comes 
The Bride.“ First came Carol Lee’s lovely 
bridesmaids, all in white and carrying white 
bouquets; then came eleven-year-old Alana 
Ladd, the maid-of-honor (who just barely re- 
covered from chicken pox in time to assume 
her duties), and back of Alana was David 
Ladd (a picture of sartorial splendor in white 
tie and tails—and himself just seven years 
old!) and the cutest little five-year-old I've 
ever seen—Bonnie Carstenson, the flower girl. 

What a picture Carol Lee was when she 
appeared in the doorway on the arm of Alan 
Ladd. He was so proud of her he was all but 


busting his buttons. The lovely, blonde bride 


wore a gown of white Italian raw silk with 
mandarin collar and cuffs trimmed with tiny 
seed pearls and a huge veil of white tulle. 

I found my gaze going back, time after 
time, to Sue Carol Ladd, the lovely mother of 


- Carol Lee. Never in years have I seen Sue 


look so lovely. She had lost twenty pounds 
(she later told me) and she was a vision of 
dark-eyed loveliness in her soft champagne 
lace dress. : 

It seemed no more than five minutes after 
the ceremony was over that a small horde 
of white-jacketed waiters had completely 
changed the “church setting“ of the garden 
into a wonderful nightclub scene. 

As the band struck up, I saw the good- 

looking groom sweep the bride into his arms 
and onto the dance floor and they were soon 
followed by Cary Grant (one of the ushers 
and certainly one of the handsomest men 
I've ever seen) dancing with one of the 
bridesmaids. 
' Others in the whirling crowd of dancers 
were Jane Powell and Pat Nemey, them- 
selves newlyweds; Frances ond Van Heflin, 
Jack Benny and Mary, George Burns and 
Gracie Allen, Bob Wagner, Jack Warner, 
Adolph Zukor (yes, this eighty-year-old life- 
long friend of the Ladds took a twirl or two 
with a bridesmaid ). There was Mona Freeman 
with Dr. Al Meitus and June Allyson (in black 
net over white) with Dick Powell. 

You'll never guess where I ran into Lana 
Turner and Lex Barker—in the “ladies’ "’ room, 
if you please, with Lana standing guard at 
the door for Lex. “We couldn't find the men’s 
room, she laughed. 3 

Later, I offered to drive the Barkers home. 
They were leaving about the same time we 
were. But they declined. “We live just a door 
or so away,” Lana explained, as she walked 


louella parsons’ 


GOOD NEWS 


I had a wonderful time at the lavish party Lily Pons gave at The Doll House in Palm 
Springs. This tiny opera singer. has always been a favorite of mine and I do wish she 
would make more movies. The gentleman with us was Harold Grieve, the decorator 


tie : oo ie cok 


The party was filled to overflowing with Hollywood people—and it seemed as if most 
of them were musical. I never heard anything so funny as Lily, Danny Kaye and Desi 


Arnaz harmonizing—and you should have heard Lucy Ball laughing and applauding. 
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i nominate for stardom: 
RUSS TAMBLYN 


™ He looks about as much like a movie star as Dennis, 
the Menace. Yet, when MGM's musical Hit The Deck is 
released, his name will be in letters as big as Debbie 
Reynolds’. 

Not yet old enough to vote, with a smile as wide as a 
Halloween pumpkin’s, a frame as skinny as Frank Si- 
natra’s, and a tendency to tum a somersault in the mid- 
dle of the most casual conversation, Russ literally 
tumbled into a career at the age of five. 

It was at this tender age, while impatiently waiting for 
a Saturday matinee io start at the Granada Theatre in 
Los Angeles (his birthplace) that Russ got up on the 
stage and did a dance that brought down the house. He’s 
been a “pro” ever since. 

All during his grade school and high school days, he 
was a championship tumbler, which accounts for his cur- 
rent nickname, “Tumblin’ Tamblyn.” 

During his childhood he played bits and then featured 
roles in the movies and in local stage presentations. 

But he didn't make the big time until Take The High 
Ground. Later, Seven Brides For Seven Brothers set Hol- 
lywood producers and the movie fans a-talking about 
this youngster with the fresh, zestful personality. 

He may not be a Tony Curtis or a Rock Hudson for 
looks, but my money says Russ has what it takes to get 
to the top and stay there. 


’ her appetite. Man and girl! You should have ~ 


its sleeve at the nightclub opening of 


‘long after the two o'clock closing. 


off with Lex holding up her long gown over 
the cobblestones. It was simply amazing to 
me—and to everyone I talked with—that Carol — 
Lee, with all she had on her mind, could thank 
everyone she greeted in the receiving line 
for the correct gift! 

Before I left, I noticed a tall, distinguished 
man standing quietly in a corner with his 
wife. It was Dr. Joe Harris. He had brought 
Carol Lee into the world—and he looked like 
a proud and happy man. 

It will be a long time before Hollywood 
again sees such an elaborate home wedding 
so perfectly appointed—or one which inspired 
more real sentiment and good wishes toward 
two such fine young. people. 


THE MORE OF DORIS DAY | see, the 
more I wonder how she ever happened to be 
splashed with the title of “1954’s least co- 
operative actress," by the Hollywood Wom- 
en’s Press Club. 

I dined recently with Doris and Marty Mel- 
cher at Chasen’s, popular hangout for the 
movie crowd, and I’ve never seen a more 
relaxed, better-natured gal than Doris. She 
even got a kick out of the other movie stars 
present. 

If she was ill, worried and nervous last 
year (which she was) she refuses to use 
that as an alibi. She isn’t making any alibis. 
I know she was hurt. But she isn’t crying on 
my shoulder or anyone else's. 

Certainly, what happened hasn't affected 


seen Doris tie into her big steak, potatoes, 
salad and dessert. 

“T even eat steak sometimes for breakfast.” 
she said, when she noticed I was all but 
open-mouthed over her healthy appetite. I’m 
used to dining with figure-conscious lady stars 
who just push food around their plates in the 
battle to keep their twenty-three-inch waist- 
lines. - : 

One thing Doris did want to straighten out 
was the rumor that she and her studio boss, 
Jack Warner, are at odds. - 

"He is one of the most sympathetic men I 
know,” she said. “He let me keep every 
nickel of my salary on loanout to MGM to 
make Love Me Or Leave Me and believe me, 
very few producers do that.” 3 


HOLLYWOOD WORE ITS HEART on 


Sammy Davis, Jr., at Ciro’s. I've covered 
nightclub openings in my time but never one 
to compare with this astoundingly talented 
young entertainer’s first appearance since he 
lost his eye in an automobile accident. 

And, in appreciation, this boy Sammy 
knocked himself out for two solid hours show- - 
ing the brilliant first-nighters just how much 
he loved them. 

Who was there? Better ask who wasn't. 

Judy Garland and Sid Luft, Judy with tears 
in her eyes. June Allyson, who dislikes night- 
clubs, was still there with Dick Powell until 


Sophisticated Lauren Bacall and Humphrey 
Bogart applauded and applauded. So did 
Donna Reed and Tony Owen, Dan Dailey and 
Gwen O'Connor (not yet married), Dolores 
Gray, Dorothy Dandridge, Liberace, Julie Lon- 
don Webb. Few entertainers have ever played 
to such a house. 


SR ES 


Vic Damone’s Cocoanut Grove opening was a huge success. 


Liz Taylor attended stag. Ske said Mike was home Danny Thomas and his wife were celebrating their Pier rushed up to kiss Vic after his 
baby-sitting; others said he wasn’t feeling well. eighteenth anniversary. What a wonderful couple! last bow. No quarrels that night! 


The underwater premiere of Underwater was certainly different! 


og 
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In Florida for it, Lort Nelson and Mala Powers- Down went Dick and Jane Russell, wearing Aqua There the press watched the film— 
escorted film’s co-star, Dick Egan, to the pool. Lungs. The press went down too, also in Lungs. or just watched Dick and Jane. 


Sammy Davis, Jr.’s, opening was a heart-warming affair. 


fa ’ bs di 
Pe cn = 2 YA po NR 


Judy Garland and Bogie clapped loudest. Sam- Dan Dailey and Gwen gave no hint they wereabout “Old married couple” June Allyson 
my was great—his first show since losing his eye. to wed in Las Vegas—they themselves didn’t know. and Dick Powell stayed late. 
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bit nervous . 


One of the things that made this wedding so “different” was that the bridegroom wasn’t the least 
. . though he was a little forgetful about some details. A unique idea was Doro- 


thy’s carrying just one rose as her bridal bouquet—for very sentimental reasons, I might add. 


Among the romantic couples, I spotted Anna 
-Maria Alberghetti with Ben Cooper and Jon 
Hall with Linda Danson. I wouldn't be sur- 
prised if these two become one in the near 
future. 

Jeff Chandler, who introduced Sammy, was 
with Betty Abbott, the script girl who was 
formerly Rock Hudson's big moment. But Jeff's 
dates usually aren't too serious. 


LEAVE IT TO EVE ARDEN to come up 
with the pithy reply. 

A writer for one of the national magazines 
catering to women readers was recently in- 
terviewing Our Mrs. Brooks (West). 

“Tell me, asked the scribe, “is there any 
difference of feeling you'd like to mention in 
your attitude toward your own. baby as 
against your adopted children.” 

“Yep,” cracked Eve, “I felt labor pains 
with my own.” 

I can’t think of any star in the history of 
Hollywood who has ever turned down as 
many scripts as Grace Kelly has at MGM— 
three so far—and the lady gets away with 
it! The blonde lady who won the New York 
critics award as the best actress of 1954 in 
The Country Girl apparently can call her 


shots where her studio is concerned. 

Even Marilyn Monree was suspended for 
turning down one picture, How To Be Very, 
Very Popular, at 20th. 

All I ask is, what's Grace got (except 
talent)? 


IF BRIDEGROOM JACK WEBB doesn’t 
win all honors as the Jeast nervous bride- 
groom in the world, he'll do until another 
champion of calm comes along. 

The moming Sergeant Friday married 
blonde Dorothy Towne in a suite at the Am- 
bassador East in Chicago, he took an hour 
off and gave an interview to two high school 
reporters from a nearby school! I ask you! 

One of the questions the girls asked was, 
“Why are you getting married again?” 

His answer: “Because I’m lonely. I've found 
wonderful companionship in the lovely lady 
who has promised to be my wife.” 

The high school gals came up with, “Will 
you see your children as often, now that they 
have a stepmother?” 

Replied the about-to-be bridegroom, “Tl 
probably see more of them because I expect 
to have a real home for them to visit.” 

During this time, Jack was told that the wed- 


¢ hia: | ete 
Judge Henry Burman conducted the ceremony, 


with screen writer Rickard Breene and Doro- 
thy’s friend. Jacaueline Tomblin. as attendants. 


—— 


The really amazing thing. was the huge cake— 
it was eight feet tall (Jack and Dot stood on a 
stool to cut it), decorated in a Dragnet motif! 


ding cake (which featured little dolls dressed 
in Dragnet trench coats ) was so big it couldn't 
be brought through the door. Some icing had 
tumbled off. 

“Slice off that part,” ordered the poised Mr. 
Webb, “and give it to these young ladies— 
with my compliments.” 

Well, I never. 

More about the Towne-Webb wedding: An 
hour after Jack and Dorothy said their “I 
do’s” in Chicago, Jack was on the telephone 
from Chicago to tell me he was the luckiest 
and happiest man in the world. 

I asked him what his bride was wearing. 

There was a pause, “Hmmmm—I don't 
know. But she looks lovely,” came the solid 
reply. “Oh, yeah—for a bridal bouquet she 
carried a single red rose. That's different, 
isn't it?” 

I told him it was indeed so different that it 
might start a trend. 

“Was the single rose for sentimental rea- 
sons?” I wanted to know. 

"Yes, I guess so,” replied Sergeant Friday 
who surprisingly wasn’t at all sure of his 
facts, Ma‘am, on this occasion. “Dorothy says 
the first time I sent her flowers, it was a 
single rose.” 


unusual—wedding in Chicago. 


Jimmy Hart, who gave the reception at his 
suite in the Ambassador Hotel, provided a lov- 
ing cup that held eight quarts of champagne! 


Vig? 


The wedding luncheon took place in the fa- 


mous Pump Room. James Hart, by the way, 
is president of Chicago’s Ambassador Hotels. 


And Dorothy had to remind him? That's a 
man for you. Or I should say, that’s a bride- 
groom for you. 


MY TELEPHONE RANG one morning 
Cwhat am I saying? It rings a thousand times 
a morning—but this was special, as you shall 
see ). 

A soft voice said, “Louella? This is Mari- 
lyn.” 

Well, well, well, I thought to myself. If you 
ask me, it had been a good year since I had 
heard from my blonde girl friend. To say that 
a lot of water has flowed under the bridge 
since then is the understated cliché of the 
season. 

At this very moment the newspaper on my 
desk was carrying my front-page story of 
Marilyn’s suspension from 20th Century-Fox 
for refusing to report for How To Be Very, 
Very Popular. 

And for the last ten days, I had been writ- 
ing all the firecracker news about Marilyn’s 
forming her own Marilyn Monroe Productions 
Company, etc., etc., etc.—until I thought there 
would never be an end to the excitement she 
was stirring up. 

I said, “Well, this is a surprise. I had 


I’m on my soap-box: 
for a public Hooray! 


@ This month, I’m here not to chide, but to say a Hooray 
for two people who have won my great respect and ad- 
miration. 

I mean Glenn Ford and Eleanor Powell. 

Four years ago, I wouldn't have given you a plugged 
or unplugged nickel for their chances to preserve a very 
shaky marriage. : 

At that time, Glenn went to Europe for a year to make 
two pictures and with him he took his mother! Ellie and 
their little boy remained at home in Hollywood. 

I know for a fact that Eleanor was practically on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown during the long months of 
Glenn's absence. When he returned, things were no bet- 
ter. They separated temporarily, and Ellie was a sobbing, 
hysterical girl when she verified the news to me. 

But somehow, some way, a miracle happened. They 
decided to try again, and suddenly the Fords were closer 
than they'd ever been. It was as though a new light was 
shining on their love, a light of blessing. 

Ellie found a new career in Sunday School programs 
on tv. And Glenn made a statement that no role, no mat- 
ter how important, would ever again take him away from 
his family. 

By way of proving it, he refused to star in The Gentle 
Wolfhound because it would take him to Tokyo and away 
from his family. 

Again, I say, Hooray for the Fords, a couple who 
prayed together—and stayed together. 
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the letter box 


(MRS. ) MARY LOU KREINDLER 
has a gripe she'd like to air: “I 
truly wish Tony Curtis, Rock 
Hudson, Rory Calhoun and Rob- 
ert Wagner would run, not walk, 
to the nearest barbershop: Don’t 
tell me they have to wear those 
flowing locks for their roles. Bill 
Holden, Ray Milland, Humphrey 
Bogart, Van Johnson are stars, 
too, and they don’t go in for those 


awful boyish bobs!” No comment. 


All the way from Frankfurt, 
Germany, CPL. THORNTON 
THORPE sends in a plug for Liza- 
beth Scott and calls her “the most 
neglected screen star in Holly- 
wood.” 


York, says, “This is a picture of 
my niece, Susan Lynn Yasinski, 
enjoying your column. At three 
months, I think she is one of your 
youngest fans.” Not only one of 
my youngest fans. Certainly one 
of my cutest! 


MRS. MARIE DAVIS, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, sends ten post- 
cards chiding me for not writing 
more about Van Johnson. Van is 
one of my very favorite persons, 
Mrs. D., and I can’t agree with 
you that I ignore him in this 
column. — 


From Sandpoint, Idaho, nor- 
ANNE LE BETE writes: “I was 
very impressed when I saw new- 
comer Race Gentry in Black Horse 
Canyon. He is a good actor, but 
he must take coaching in his dic- 
tion. Many of his lines were lost 
by his mumbling.” Are you listen- 
ing, Race? 


ELINOR SUTTY, Hudson, New 


a thought we were good friends, but it's been 


a long, long time since I've heard from you, 
Marilyn.” 

“That's why I’m calling now,” the soft 
voice went on. “May I come over and see 
you?” ; 

I said she could come around five o'clock 
that same afternoon, and unbelievable as it 
May sound, she was on time (I hadn't ex- 
pected her until around six. She’s usually an 
hour late). 

If I had felt a bit of pique at this girl who 
has become world-wide news since the days 


-when I first knew her, when she was the love 


of agent Johnny’s Hyde's life, and was striv- 
ing so hard for a career, it melted when I 
saw her. 

She was wearing a black suit, a favorite 
off-screen costume with Marilyn, and we 
hadn't talked five minutes before she seemed 
as appealing—and somehow helpless—as 
she was in those other days. 

“I have never forgotten that you are the 
first friend of the press I had in Hollywood,” 
she said with real sincerity. “You believed in 
me when few others did and you were al- 
ways honest with me, even to talking to me 
about my clothes—which were all wrong,” 
she smiled. 

“I had begun to believe you had forgotten 
all that, Marilyn,” I put in. 

“I've never forgotten and J never will,’ she 
said quickly. “That's why I’m here. I want 
your friendship and your advice.” 

“You have my friendship,” I assured her, 
“but isn’t advice a little late? You seem to 
have made your own decisions and put your- 
self in the hands of strangers.” I was refer- 
ting to magazine photographer Milton Greene 
and a New York attorney who are the guid- 
ing lights of the new M.M. company. 

Suddenly, she blurted out, “Please let me 
tell you why I formed my own company, seem- 
ingly so quickly. I am not angry with 20th 
Century-Fox. I believe The Seven Year Itch 
is the best picture of my career. But I have 
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such a deep fear of not managing my busi- 
ness properly and of being alone—and broke 
—when I am older. I've known too much in- 
security in my life not to want above all else, 
real security against the day when they don't 
want me any more.” 

There wasn’t too much I could tell her, be- 
cause what is done is done. 

But I had one last word for this most -pub- 
licized girl in the world. “Marilyn,” I said, 
“go to Joseph Schenck and abide by what he 
says. He is one of the wisest men in the in- 
dustry—and one of the greatest friends you'll 
ever have.” 

The next moming she did see Joe. The next 
afternoon she was suspended by her studio. 
I wonder how much this girl—who so des 
perately needs good advice—listened to this 
man who always knows best where Holly- 
wood is concerned. 


PERSONAL OPINIONS: That very pop- 
ular male star (supposedly very happily 
married) and-the equally popular femme 
star (also married and “happy”) are putting 
so much ardor into their movie love-making, 
it's attracting attention. Watch your step, you 
two. : 

No one gets more “second chances” than 
Robert Mitchum. After he was fired from 
Blood Alley for his horseplay antics, the talk 
started that he was just as incorrigible and 
difficult while making Not As A Stranger for 
Stanley Kramer. So what does Kramer do? 
He pays for a big ad in the trade papers tell- 
ing the world that Bob was a lamb—which I 
have some reason to doubt. 

A happy marriage has changed Vera-Ellen 
more than any star I know. Vera, who used 
to think, talk and live nothing but her career 


is so glowing in love with Vic Rothschild, 


she doesn’t even care what her next picture 
is, or if there is one. : 
Bing Crosby's painful kidney stone attacks 
alarmed his family—and me. I love this guy. 
THAT'S ALL FOR NOW. SEE YOU NEXT MONTH! 


Marilyn Monroe and Joe DiMaggio have been spending so much time together in the east— 


including long visits with Joe’s relatives—that people are beginning to talk about a quick recon- 
ciliation. Marilyn says, “There’s nothing immediate”—but they certainly do look happy together. 


“Somebody told me 
Kate is my mother... 


OF WHat a GIRL DID- 
OF WHAT A BOY DID -OF HURT 
AND EXCITEMENT- i There 


OF ECSTASY AND REVENGE... are 
times 
when 


mie KAZANS 7 you can’t 


EXPLOSIVE Boe 


PRODUCTION OF \ good 
and 


JOHN STEINBECK'S fy wes 


WARNER BROS. 


PRESENT IT IN 


CINEMAScOPE 


THAT MOVES IN BREATH-CLOSE 
TO BRING YOU REALISM AND !NTIMACY 
AS NEVER BEFORE! 


VW/ARNERCOLOR 
STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


So Thisis 
James Dean, ~ 
a very special 


~~ The most shocking revenge a girl 
~ever let one brother take on another! 


STARRING 


ULIE HARRIS - JAMES DEAN - RAYMOND MASSEY ....eua. wes 
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adds 
eqq-stra 
sparkle to your 
hair! iis 


| shampoo fl 
| plus egg 


‘WITH HaIR-CONDITIONING ACTION 


2% fresh whole 99 


See how exciting this new luxury 
lather makes your hair! Glowing 
clean, silky... So manageable! 
That’s the magic touch of Fresh 
Whole Egg! Conditions any hair. 


Try'it! 29¢, 59¢, $1. 
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Using Hannibal's (Howard Keel’s) description of 
how to make war as a guide, Amytis (Esther Wil- slave, has about the same effect on Hanni- 
liams) almost keeps him from conquering Rome.... bal’s soldier Varius (Gower Champion). 


NEW MOVIES tu thou gm 


while Meta (Marge Champion), Amytis' 


Picture of the Month: JUPITER’S DARLING 


= Sometime after Hannibal crossed the Alps with all those elephants, he 
met Esther Williams, presumably on the road to Rome. History generally 
being muddled, MGM has left the facts to the historians and concentrated 
on a delightful fantasy. For seven years, Esther has been engaged to the 
Roman Emperor (George Sanders), a mama’s boy who is somewhat appalled 
by Esther’s frequent immersion in water (they stayed away from water, 
even baths, in those days) and by her independent spirit. When Esther 
hears that the barbarous, bearded Hannibal (Howard Keel) is preparing 
to attack Rome she can barely conceal her delight, runs out with slave 
Marge Champion to have a look at his camp. Keel has a look or two at 
Esther and forgets war entirely—much to.the consternation of his wild 
followers (kept in line by William Demarest). Love proves to be even 
rockier than the Alps to Keel and when he learns Esther's identity he turns 
on her. But not for long. There are beautiful underwater scenes; some 
funny ones on dry land. With Gower Champion, Richard Haydn. Cinema- 
Scope and Technicolor—MGM (Continued on page 20) 
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IMtroducing 
the first girdle to give you 


hat lFrench Look 
and the Freedom you love 


NEW 
PLAYTEX 


A Die 


GIRDLE 


1. Oo-la-la . . . that lean, 
lithe French look! Thanks to 
miracle latex outside that 
slims sleekly from waist to 
thigh—like magic! 


‘ 3. Clest magnifique! A 
2. Hip-hip-hooray : ; F 


new non-roll top you'll | 
what freedom! Not a seam, : 


adore. All this — for an 


stitch or bone anywhere amazingly low $5.95! 


...and inside, cloud-soft : 
fabric for extra comfort. a Be otia oe 3 | 


The chic lines of Paris—in carefree American comfort—are 
yours with this newest Playtex Girdle! We call it High Style 
... youll call it wonderful! World’s only girdle to give 
all three: miracle-slimming latex outside, cloud-soft fabric 
inside—and a new non-roll top. Trims you sleekly, leaves 
you free... no matter what your size! Playtex High Style 
washes in seconds—and you can practically watch it dry. 


New Playtex, 

Livingt Bra* 

The model in the photo- 
graph has on this excit- 
ing bra for the high, 
round look Paris loves 
—you will, too! And it’s 
“custom-contoured” for 
perfect fit! Only $3.95 


Look for the Playtex High Style Girdle in the SLIM tube . . $ 599 
Other Playtex Girdles from $3.50. At department stores 
and better specialty shops everywhere. 

*U.S.A. and foreign patents pending +Trademark 


@1955 International Latex Corp‘n. .. . PLAYTEX PARK ... Dover Del x In Canada: Playtex Ltd.... PLAYTEX PARK... Arnprior, Ont, 19 
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“JT may not ever tell you this in so many 
words (we parents are die-hards, you 
know), but in my heart I’m asking you 
to forgive me for doubting your ma- 
turity, your wisdom, your discrimination. 


“Too often when you've brought me 
some new discovery of yours with en- 
thusiasm and eagerness, I’m afraid I’ve 
treated you like a child. By leaning so 
heavily on ‘mother knows best,’ I’ve 
failed to realize there may be times when 
daughter knows best. 


“I haven’t been sympathetic about 
your interest in Tampax. As a matter of 
fact, I wouldn’t even listen to you. And 
of course, it would take an outsider to set 
me straight . . . our next-door neighbor. 


“T happened to be over there when 
Mary’s daughter came in and asked if 
she could borrow some of ‘mother’s 
Tampax.’ That was a surprise—both of 
them using it! Well, I started talking to 
Mary about sanitary protection and 
found out lots of things I’d refused to 
listen to before. 


“First of all, Tampax was invented by 
a doctor. That was assurance enough for 
me! And then I just had to concede that 
internal sanitary protection does have a 
lot of advantages over the other kind. 
Being so easy to dispose of, for example. 
And preventing odor from forming. No 
chafing, no irritation—that must be won- 
derful! Then, too, I hadn’t realized that 
you can wear it in the bath. 


“What I’m conceding most of all, 
however, is this: there are lots of decisions 
a girl or a woman must make for herself. 
The Tampax decision is one of them.” 
Tampax is on sale at drug or notion counters. 
Choice of 3 absorbencies: Regular, Super, 
Junior. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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A LIFE IN THE BALANCE Somewhere in this mod- 
ern Mexican city is a homicidal maniac who has sent 
six lovely young women to their final rest. The cops 
don’t know it but this maniac (Lee Marvin) is wear- 
ing sneakers and a tattered overcoat. They pick on 
Ricardo Montalban, an emotional, unemployed mu- 
sician who lives with his adoring ten-year-old son 
Paco (Jose Perez). A couple of neighbors want to 
adopt Paco and are only too anxious to confirm suspi- 
cions about Montalban. But Paco has witnessed the 
latest killing from a rooftop and follows Marvin 
through the city, until Marvin catches him. While 
Montalban is sweating it out at police headquarters 
with new-found friend Anne Bancroft, Marvin is 
torn between killing Paco and wrenching a pledge of 
eternal brotherhood from him. Paco keeps breaking 
police alarm boxes with his slingshot and detective 
Rudolfo Acosta leads an exciting chase—20th-Fox 


CAPTAIN LIGHTFOOT In 1815, any Irishman worth 
his whisky was writhing under the yoke of English 
rule. Rock Hudson belonged to a gently writhing 
society in his little town but had to hightail it for 
Dublin after robbing too brazenly for The Cause. In 
Dublin there is Captain Thunderbolt (Jeff Morrow) 
Ireland’s greatest rebel and, from the look of things, 
its greatest highwayman as well. He owns a lavish 
gambling house, several people in high places and a 
headstrong daughter (Barbara Rush). Dubbed Cap- 
tain Lightfoot, Rock is transformed from a country 
bumpkin into a gentleman of affairs confident enough 
to puff on a cigar at a duel. Thunderbolt grooms him 
to follow in his own footsteps—which lead shortly to 
a prison cell in Dublin Castle. In an attempt to free 
him, Hudson gets himself locked up and a noose hangs 
high. There are all sorts of romantic, tricky goings-on 
against the lush charm of Ireland. Technicolor—U.I. 


WOMEN'S PRISON If you’re planning a crime, or 
if you’re accident-prone or even if you just think you 
have problems, this picture will cure you. Those fe- 
male cons have it hard. Ida Lupino keeps putting them 
into strait jackets, kicking them when they’re down 
(on the floor in her office) and behaving with such 
carefree, punitive abandon as to stagger prison doctor 
Howard Duff. Howard is always threatening to resign, 
although what benefit his patients will derive from 
that is hard to figure. Among the cloistered females 
are Jan Sterling, unrepentant forger; Phyllis Thax- 
ter, menace on the highway and Audrey Totter who 
seems to be serving time mainly because her husband, 
Warren Stevens, is imprisoned next door. Things 
come to a pretty pass when Stevens sneaks into wom- 
en’s territory to visit Audrey. Her consequent plans 
for motherhood drive Ida Lupino right out of what’s 
left of her mind.—Col. 


NEW YORK CONFIDENTIAL This is New York, the 
wonder city? That’s what they say. They also say 
any resemblance to people living or dead is hardly 
coincidental. I’m relieved to report that by the time 
this movie is over almost everybody is dead. Brode- 
rick Crawford, Syndicate leader, starts things off 
with a bang—hires Richard Conte to murder a mem- 
ber who has pushed the Syndicate into undesirable 
limelight. Conte knocks off four for the price of one 
and comes home smiling. Crawford’s daughter, 
Anne Bancroft, can’t stand the life Dad’s leading. 
Marilyn Maxwell, Dad’s girl, likes it too well. Big 
crisis comes when a Washington lobbyist double- 
crosses the Syndicate to the tune of ten million bucks. 
Conte volunteers to liquidate said lobbyist but three 
other guys go and louse up the job. So Conte liqui- 
dates those. Only person he can’t bring himself to 
kill is himself. Someone else obliges.—Warners. 


BATTLE TAXI To a former jet pilot (Arthur Franz), 
flying helicopters to the aid of his countrymen is 
nothing short of laughable. Captain Sterling Hayden 
resents this attitude and swears he’ll make a “chop- 
per” pilot out of Franz if it kills them both. Since 
they are stationed in Korea, talk of death isn’t idle 
gossip. Franz’s trouble is he flies his helicopter as if 
it were equipped with unlimited fuel and several 
bomb bays—he even feints at enemy tanks to draw 
their fire away from infantrymen. This is not only 
dangerous but there aren’t enough helicopters around 
to waste that way. Franz eventually learns that there 
are all kinds of heroism in war—some not so flashy 
as others. Basically, Battle Taxi is a tribute—occa- 


sionally a thrilling one—to the men who man the 


helicopters, performing unheralded feats of bravery as 
they rescue flyers who have been shot down over 
land and sea.—U.A. 


A FUNNY THING JUST HAPPENED .. . 


When we looked over last month’s 
movie reviews to decide which ones we 
recommend especially, we found that 
there wasn’t one single one we wanted to 
leave out! Every film we had seen that 
month was tops for acting, story, intelli- 
gence—and sheer all-round entertainment. 
(Check your own March issue—you’ll see 
what we mean!) And going back over this 
entire year, we realized that this has been 
happening more and more often. 

Why? For one thing, because movies are 
more lavish than ever! That’s right—more 
money is being spent on movies than ever 
before—and spent intelligently. Cinema- 
Scope, Warnerscope, 3-D—all the new 
technical advances—cost money, but 
they’re very well worth it. The new di- 
mensions are here to stay. 

And also here to stay is the new, more- 
painstaking-than-ever attitude of movie 
makers, bringing you top talent in great 
stories almost every time. Which is why 
you'll find more entertainment value at 
your movie theatre than at any other place 
on earth! 


You're confident you look your loveli- 
est .. . your hair soft as a cloud... 
sunshine bright . . . every shimmering 


strand in place. That’s the glorious feel- 


; ; 
Use New Je Fea Shampoo tonight 


ing you have after using White Rain, 
the lotion shampoo that gives you re- 
sults like softest rainwater. Try it and 


see how wonderful you feel. 


and tomorrow your hair will be sunshine bright! 


FABULOUS 


LOTION SHAMPOO BY TONI 


SS 
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How you can 


stop odor, check 


moisture... 


with Tussy 


... the instant 


Deodorant 


Instantly checks perspiration mois- 
ture. Instantly stops odor and keeps it 
stopped 24 hours or longer . . . even 
through the hottest day! 

Follow arrows for daintiness 
plus. Blend Tussy Cream Deodorant into 
the skin, moving up, then out to the 
sides. It’s a cosmetic, made with face 


cream ... smooths the skin. 


Won‘t fade out! You 
can’t become im- 
mune to its effects. 
Each time you use it 

. . it protects you. 
Safe for normal skin 
and fabrics. 50¢ & $1. 
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When you travel, 
carry a Tussy Stick 
Deodorant. Easy to 
use any place. Only 
$1. prices plus tax 


INTERRUPTED MELODY There’s drama enough in the 
story of any artist’s rise to international fame, and 
that drama is magnified when nature, in its indis- 
criminate way, cuts down the performer at the peak 
of his powers. So the story of Marjorie Lawrence, 
who left her native Australia to become an opera 
star—first in Paris, later all over the world and 
finally at the Met—should derive great poignance from 
the fact that she was stricken by polio which threat- 
ened to end not only her career but her life. Curiously 
enough, the impact is never really felt. Not even 
when Miss‘Lawrence (played by Eleanor Parker) and 
her doctor husband (Glenn Ford) are reduced to al- 
most animal cries of heartbreak and despair in one cli- 
mactic scene of this movie. And her comeback, heroic 
and glorious as it actually was, does not seem to come 
alive. However, Interrupted Melody should be a 
treat for opera fans. Technicolor—MGM 


SMOKE SIGNAL Here we are, right in the middle of 
Ute Indian territory. Several Cavalrymen arrive just 
in time to beat off the Utes, who leave nine survivors 
at the Army outpost. Dana Andrews might as well 
have been killed. You see, he had deserted the Army 
because his commander was mean to the Utes. When 
the Utes were mean to him, he tried to contact the 
Apaches so they’d keep peace, but the Army cap- 
tured Andrews, were holding him for court-martial 
before the massacre began. Okay? What’s Piper 
Laurie doing here? Well, she’s here with her fiancé, 
Lieutenant Rex Reason. The problem isn’t who’s here, 
it’s how to escape to Fort Defiance. Don’t think the 
Utes don’t wipe more blood off their hands. Not An- 
drews’ blood, though. All this while Rex Reason has 
been working up a jealous rage because Piper would 
rather consort with a deserter than with him. There’s 
a woman for you. Technicolor—U.I. 


RECOMMENDED FILMS NOW PLAYING 


THERE'S NO BUSINESS LIKE SHOW BUSINESS 
(20th-Foxr): A really big musical that has almost 
everything—Marilyn Monroe, Mitzi Gaynor, Dan 
Dailey, Donald O’Connor, Ethel Merman, Hugh 
O’Brian, even Johnny Ray, making his movie debut 
. . . plus songs by Irving Berlin, CinemaScope and 
Technicolor. 


THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI (Para.): Grace Kelly, 
William Holden, Fredric March, Mickey Rooney, in 
Michener’s moving story of the Korean war. Action, 
pathos, love, suspense—and intelligent dialogue. A 
very fine film. 


THE LONG GRAY LINE (Col.): Tyrone Power stars 
in the story of Marty Maher, who devoted his life to 
West Point. Maureen O’Hara plays his Irish wife. 
Ward Bond, Donald Crisp, Robert Francis contribute 
as some of the men who have given the Point its 
reputation. 


YOUNG AT HEART (Warners): Frank Sinatra and 
Doris Day singing and falling in love all over the 
Technicolor. Ethel Barrymore, Gig Young, Dorothy 
Malone, Alan Hale, Jr., add to the comedy and 
tenderness. 


THREE FOR THE SHOW (Col.): A musical mix-up, 
involving Betty Grable who seems to be married to 
two men, Jack Lemmon and Gower Champion, and 
can’t make up her mind which one to discard. With 


-Marge Champion, who settles for the leftover. Techni- 


‘William Campbell. The girls are Mona Freeman, 


PRINCE OF PLAYERS A best-selling novel about the 


bombastic, slightly mad, intensely alive Booth |} 
family who lorded it over the American stage in the 
19th century is the basis for this film. Moss Hart 
wrote the screenplay. Richard Burton as Edwin 
Booth, Prince Of Players, makes it sparkle with 
lusty readings of Shakespeare. It’s his story, but 
it starts when he and his brother John Wilkes Booth !| 
‘John Derek) are boys and their father (Raymond 

Massey) is the greatest, if generally the drunkest, | 
Shakespearean actor alive. John Wilkes expects to 

inherit his mantle, but it’s Edwin who does. Wilkes || 
leaves his mark by assassinating Lincoln. Edwin mar- | 
ries a young actress (Maggie McNamara) whose faith | 
in him fends off the fears that he has inherited his , 
father’s madness. With Charles Bickford, Elizabeth | 
Sellars, Eva Le Gallienne, Christopher Cook. Cinema- 
Scope, Technicolor—20th- Fox | 


THE AMERICANO You can lead three bulls from || 
Texas to Brazil but can you make them talk? If || 
Glenn Ford could, maybe they’d tell him who mur- | 
dered the man who was going to buy them. Too bad 

those bulls can’t talk because no one else will talk | 
to Glenn. They slam doors in his face, back up with | 
fear, avoid him. Till Cesar Romero, a local terrorist, | | 
takes him to rancher Frank Lovejoy. Things pick up, || 
Lovejoy buys the bulls, but darn if someone doesn’t 
hit Glenn over the head and steal his money. There’s | 
a beautiful lady (Ursula Thiess) who keeps calling 
Glenn a coward because he won’t stay and fight her 
battles (all that poor man pines to do is get back to 
Texas). Lovejoy is nuts, Ursula tells him, he wants 
all of Brazil and what he can’t buy he’ll burn, includ- 
ing farmers. Glenn doesn’t believe her; to him, Love- 
joy is a gentleman. Glenn thinks Cesar Romero is the 
troublemaker. With Abbe Lane. Technicolor—RKO 


color plus lots of big production numbers. 


SIX BRIDGES TO CROSS (U-J): Tony Curtis as a 
thief extraordinaire, in a suspenseful story based on | 
the actual Brinks robbery of not too long ago. With 
Julie Adams, George Nader. 


UNDERWATER (RKO): Jane Russell in a bathing 
suit. If you need more, there’s Richard Egan, Gilbert 
Roland, Lori Nelson, Joseph Calleia and a lot of - 
sunken treasure. Technicolor. i 


BATTLE CRY (Warners): A saga-type war story, de- 
tailing the loves and battle-lives of a group of men— 
Tab Hunter, Aldo Ray, Van Heflin, John Lupton, 


Nancy Olson, Dorothy Malone, Anne Francis, Allyn 
McLerie. Technicolor, lots of action. 


BAD DAY AT BLACK ROCK (MGM): Spencer Tracy, 
Robert Ryan, Anne Francis, an excellent cast in a 
taut melodrama of men haunted by guilt. Eastman 
Color. 


THE PURPLE PLAIN (U.A.): Gregory Peck being 
heroic in Technicolor, inspired by a lovely Burmese | 
girl, Win Min Than. Lots of suspense, airplanes, 
Burmese jungle. : 


THE COUNTRY GIRL (Para.): Bing Crosby delivers 
a superb performance in a tense, beautifully acted 
version of Odets’ hit play about a has-been actor, his | 
wife (Grace Kelly) and director (William Holden). | 
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Change your hair style without a 
bit of trouble, for SPRAY NET brushes out 
instantly. It doesn’t flake or ever get the 
tiniest bit sticky. 


; sponsors the 


Helene Curtis SPRAY NET* keeps your hair prettily in place No drooping curls on rainy days. 


all day, but with a bewitching softness. With sPpRAY NET your hair pays no mind 
to dampness or humidity. Curls and 


How should your topknot look this season? Grimly lacquered waves stay in, weather or no. 
into place? Wildly waving in the breeze? 


Never! This season the look is soft and shining hair that 
stays put in the prettiest way. 


For Helene Curtis dipped deep into a chemist’s tube and 
came up with a delightfully different hair spray. A hair spray so 
silky ... so soft it couldn’t possibly make hair dry or stiff or 
brittle. Yet it held each curly straggler in place. Waves behaved 
despite humidity. Flyaway hair tamed down nicely. In a word— 


it worked! And softly, prettily! 


So here, from Helene Curtis to you, with flattery in every 
swoosh, is SPRAY, NET. The ladylike-way, the pretty soft-way to 
curb your curls and hold your wayward waves! 


*7. M. REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| | Hebe : | | = 
: Ge Giant Economy 
$ f i Size $1.89 
“Pray ne. Plus tax. 
od SUPER SOFT 
o . OR REGULAR 


Now there are two types of 
Helene Curtis SPRAY NET 
Let your hair be the judge. If it’s ‘‘baby- 
oe fine” or you like the casual look, the 
(a new Super Soft SPRAY NET, without lac- 


Set your pin curls in a hurry. Just roll them Use SPRAY NET every day, as quer, will be beautifully right. For hair 
up, make large loose curls on top, smaller ones at often as you like, for it contains ex- that’s thick, harder-to-manage, for elab- 
your neckline, then spray with spRAY NET. They'll clusive Spray-On Lanolin Lotion. orate hair-dos, use Regular SPRAY NET 
dry in minutes, they'll look soft and pretty. Keeps your topknot soft and silky. ... already the favorite of millions! 
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How to have COVER GIRL HAIR 


Take a tip from professional beauties 
and keep your hair a star attraction 
always. Quickly done with Mar- 
chand’s Rinse! Brownettes, brunettes, 
blondes, redheads can brighten nat- 
ural color, add shining highlights. 
Special rinses blend in gray streaks. 
Others tone down yellow in white 
hair. 12 glamorous shades, made 
with Govt. approved colors, wash out 
easily. For bright 
* and beautiful hair, 
use a Marchand’s 
Rinse after each 
shampoo. At all 
good variety and 
drugstores. 
6 Rinses 25¢ 


MARCHAND’S 
“Mahe-up.” 
HAIR RINSE 


2 Rinses 10¢ 


if youve thought 
of going Blonde 


If time has darkened 


your hair, you can be 
a lovely blonde again— 
safely, easily with Mar- 


chand’s Golden Hair 

Wash. Or lighten just a little, bring 

-out sunny lights. Marchand’s is the 
complete home hair lightener famous for 

50 years. At good drugstores everywhere. 


60c and 90c plus tax 


TV TALK 


Danny Kaye: almost, but not quite ... Sid Caesar regrets (?) .. . Brando wants to fight | 


Next to Judy Garland, there is no one the 
networks want more than Danny Kaye. The 
offers Danny has had are fabulous. But he has 
shown up on television only twice—once so 
fast you hardly knew it was Danny and once 
for about thirty whole seconds when it was 
for a worthy cause. Everyone is still trying to 
get him. Little do they know that Danny him- 
self once asked to be on a television show— 
for fifteen minutes straight—and for free. 
What show? Why, Person To Person. Here’s 
how it happened—and why it didn’t come off. 
Danny, a great baseball bug from way back, 
was at a ball game one day sitting next to a 
man who had been on Ed Murrew's popular 
show. The guy was so enthusiastic about his 
experience that he convinced Danny, long be- 
fore the ninth inning, that Person To Person 
was for Kaye. Needless to say, when the phone 
rang and it was Danny’s manager offering the 
famous Tv holdout, Murrow’s workers nearly 
flipped. They also, of course, accepted—real 
fast. They still haven’t gotten over his backing 
out. Why did he back out? Because he looked 
at Person To Person the night Sid Caesar 
was on, and he thought Caesar was a flop. As 
you know, Sid doesn’t talk easily unless he’s 
playing a character in a comedy sketch. That 
night he was just Sid Caesar at home with his 
family, and he was nervous. It showed. Danny 
was not about to let the same thing happen 
to him. And that’s the story of how Danny 
Kaye almost went on Tv ... Arlene Francis 
is the center of attention every time she gets 
dressed up these nights because she has a new 
ermine trench coat—half belt and all... 
Everyone who went to first nights at the thea- 
tre used to gape at Marlene Dietrich, Grace 
Kelly, Hope Hampton and all the other 
glamorous regulars. Now the main attrac- 
tion is, of all people, Ed Sullivan! You’ve 
never seen such a popular man. The aisle 
around his seat is jammed—because every- 
one in show business wants to get on Ed’s 
show or get a friend on—or just be 
friendly with one of the most powerful men 
in the Tv world today ... Julius La Rosa 
does have humility. Even when none of his 


¢ 


Jayne Meadows and Steve Allen see a 
lot of Steve's sons, Stevie, 7, Brian, 10, 
and David, 5, take them on vacations. 


fans are around—in fact no one he knows— 
he is one of the most polite young men who|}) 
ever said, “Excuse me, please” .. . People are |} 
still talking about the clothes Jayne Meadows ||. 
wore when Steve Allen and the rest of | 
Tonight went to Florida. There she was at a 
resort, with everyone around her in sports 
clothes, and she never put on anything but |} 
satin and sequins and furs—even during the | 
daytime. Jayne, by the way, is getting fussier | 
and fussier about her photographs. Believe us, 
if you see a picture of Jayne, she has okayed 
it. Nothing unflattering gets printed if she can | 
help it. She’s not alone in this feeling, of |} 
course. For years, many of the smartest stars 
have insisted that no one run a picture until 
they personally approve it .. . Robert Cum- 
mings is so happy these days, he doesn’t seem |}. 
like the same man. Only two years ago, when 
he was playing Beanblossom in My Hero, he 
could hardly look himself in the mirror in the 
morning. That was how much he hated that 
show. Now, although he isn’t 100% pleased 
with his new one, he surely is happier. But he 
has to admit that My Hero made him a rich })\ 
man—and an actor with a wife and four chil- 
dren needs to be a rich man. Bob,.by the way, 
is one of the few Tv stars who write personal 
letters to people who write nice things about 
them. He not only signs them himself, he types 
them himself. And that’s rare. Arlene Francis | 
is another, by the way .: . Now it seems that 
Sid Caesar is having qualms about breaking 
up with Imogene Coca. He sometimes has a 
studio audience in to watch his dress rehearsals, |} 
and he recently handed out a questionnaire to 
them asking if they wanted him to go back 
with Imogene. Sid wouldn’t do that if he 
didn’t wonder about having made the wrong |} 
move .. . It’s a shock to see Carl Reiner off | 

the Tv screen, because he is so very bald. A |} 
nicer man couldn’t be found. He, incidentally, |} 
is one of Imogene’s best friends; and if Sid |} 
and Imogene do reconcile—even for just one 
or two shows—you can be very sure that Carl |} 
Reiner has had something to do with it... 
When you see a show in black and white 
that’s being telecast (Continued on page 61) | 


Jayne, always careful about her publicity, insists on. 
approving all her photos before they are published. | 
She liked family snaps with the boys especially well. , 


We 


you can have it, too!) 


It’s not so much beauty as it is personal vibrancy and sparkle, and all 

those indefinable qualities that make everyone instantly aware of her. 
For now there’s a new lipstick that brings out all the vividness and sparkle of 

the real you with exciting colors that make you look and feel vividly alive. It’s the 

new VIV lipstick by Toni. VIV’s new High-Chroma Formula gives you the most new viv lipstick 

vivid colors any woman has ever worn. Choose from six bright shades, each as 


sparkling as the Vivid Rose you see here. Try VIV, that vivid new lipstick by Toni. by } © 10 


Comfortable, long-lasting and very, very vivid. pus 


© The Gillette Co. 
tax 


/ dreamed 
[was queen of the Westerns in my 


mawenporm bra 


From High Noon to Midnight, all the shootin’s 
over me... the most-wanted figure 


in the wild ‘n woolly West! From Abilene 
to Santa Fe, the most fabulous curves 
in every round-up are mine, 
because |’ve got the best-known 
brand of them all...Maidenform. 


The dream of a bra: Maidenform’s Chansonette* 
in nylon taffeta, acetate satin, 
cotton broadcloth or dacron 
and cotton batiste... from 2.00. 


He’s still healthy, 
smiling and most sin- 
cerely yours! 


LIBERACE AT LIBERTY 


® Feminine hearts flipped when big, 
black headlines announced that Lib- 
erace had been ordered to take a long 
rest. Like rumors that he was about 
to become engaged or married, the 
story was exaggerated. 

When Sammy Davis, Jr., made his 
first appearance after the accident i. 
which he had lost one eye, Liberace 
showed up, obviously in fine health 
and more handsome than ever, hav- 
ing lost fifteen pounds. On his arm 
was the lovely starlet, Wendie Bartlett. 

Unhappily for Wendie, most peo- 
ple thought he was with Jan Valerie, 
the blonde Tv singer. People were so 
delighted to see him up and about that 
he stopped by one table after another, 
lighting momentarily by Jan’s side, 
just as the photographers closed in. 
Let it be known that Miss Valerie was 
not his date, although she might be 
on another occasion, for the famed 
pianist is fast becoming Hollywood’s 
Number One Bachelor. He is not 
ready for marriage and more than 
one or two dates with the same girl 
results in a rash of romance rumors. 

Aside from his now robust health, 
the big news about Liberace is his 
engagement to help launch the huge 
new Las Vegas hotel, The Riviera, at 
the astounding sum of $50,000 a 
week for a three-week engagement 
with his brother George and his or- 
chestra. Then, having completed the 
filming of his next TV series, he goes 
to Warners for his first feature-length 
picture, Sincerely Yours, which bears 
the title of his record album. 

Deris Day has been most often 
mentioned as his leading lady, but it 
is doubtful that Doris will play the 
role. Liberace’s name alone will pack 
theatres and generous Liberace would 
like to give a newcomer a break. 

A word of caution about Liberace: 
Don’t believe the rumors. 


These are . Beth ndecon s hands, They were soaked in detergents. Her right hand alone was 
treated with Jergens Lotion. Look at the dramatic difference! This photograph is unretouched. 


Positive proof: Detergent Hands can be stopped 


A national research laboratory * proves 
Jergens Lotion more effective than 
any other lotion tested for stopping 
detergent damage. 

Hands are a key to your personality. If 


your hands suffer from overwork, take 
heart — there’s wonderful news for you! 


Recently 447 women volunteers soaked 
both hands in detergents, three times a 
day. After each soaking, Jergens Lotion 
was smoothed on their right hands alone. 


In 8 or 4 days, the untreated hands 
were in trouble. They were roughened 
and reddened — in some cases, even 


cracked and bleeding. The Jergens Lotion 
hands were soft, smooth, and lovely! 


The women were frankly amazed to see 
the difference in their hands. No other 
lotion tested proved as effective as Jergens 
— and they agreed it was delightful to use; 
not the least bit sticky or greasy. 


The famous Jergens formula has been 
steadily perfected for 50 years. It never 
lets wind, weather or housework disgrace 
your hands — and it takes just seconds to 
apply. Use it every day. 

Jergens Lotion today is a rich, creamier 


lotion with a pleasing new mgrance. Only 
10¢ to $1.00, lus tax. 


Jergens Lotion positively stops “Detergent Hands” 


JERGENS 


LOTION 


F2 wrrecrive ncn 
help EDIENTS 


ip keep hands, faca,leqs 


and arms soft and smooth 


*NoricE to doctors and der- 
matologists. For a summary 
of this report, write to The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Cinn.,O. 


“Yes, | use Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo,” says Jane Wyman. 
It’s the favorite of 4 out of 5 
top Hollywood movie stars! 


It never dries your hair! Lustre- 
Creme Shampoo is blessed with 
lanolin . . . foams into rich lather, 
even in hardest water . . . leaves 
hair so easy to manage. 


It beautifies! For soft, bright, fra- 
grantly clean hair—without special 
after-rinses—choose the shampoo of 
America’s most glamorous women. 
Use the favorite of Hollywood movie 
stars—Lustre-Creme Shampoo. 


Never Dries— 
tities | 


bose UGE GALLEN? 


A Paramount Picture 
in VistaVision. 


Color by Technicolor. 


| modern screen /april 1955 


a: 
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Despite rumored romances, Susan has devoted herself to her twins since her bitter divorce from Jess Barker, has turned down movies to be with them. 


present perfect 


@ In palest pink—forbidden to redheads, but on her it looked good—Susan 


Gone is the gloom; 
went through a scene for Soldier Of Fortune, stopped to chat with 


gone are the moods; gone, visitors on the set, then joined her gang. Emmy Eckhardt, her hairdresser 

and friend of eight years, was brewing tea. Marjorie Fletcher, her wardrobe 
in fact, is the old Susan woman, was cutting the chocolate cake Susan had brought from home. 

A studio publicist dropped in. “What’s new?” chorused the girls. He 
Hayward. There’s nobody offered tidbits as they offered him nourishment. 


“Mm, good. You make this yourself?” 
“Marooned on a desert island with the proper ingredients,” Susan allowed, 
“I could bake a cake. But why should I when Cleo does it so much 
BY IDA ZEITLIN better?” She picked up her crocheting. 
“Hey, that’s the afghan you started on Untamed.” 
“And when I'll finish it, nobody knows. A thousand and one squares, as in 
a thousand and one Arabian nights. After (Continued on page 83) 


home but happiness now! 
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IN HONG KONG, 


BUT, SURPRISINGLY, HE WROTE TO KAY 


ian Ye 


GABLE SAID THAT HIS PLANS INCLUDE ONLY FISHING, HUNTING, TRAVELING. 


SPRECKELS WHILE LOCATIONING FOR SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


Marriage? Never again 
says Gable, but can 
Hollywood’s greatest lover 
stay fancy free? Read 
this frank report to see 


why his friends say no. 


BY NATE EDWARDS 


e . | 
Clark's most constant date, Kay 


Spreckels, calls him "an old, old friend,” 
and (of course) denies romance. 


lark Gable is fifty-four 
years old. He has been married four 
times. Before each of these 
marriages, he ardently courted the 
woman who was to become his 
wife. During this period, he 
steadfastly denied any matrimonial 
intention. 

Gable is currently squiring Kay 
Williams Spreckels, “an old 
friend” he has known for years. 

Kay recently had her former 
husband, Adolph Spreckels, thrown 
into prison for beating her up. 
“I’ve had enough of marriage, at 
least for a while,” she said a few 
weeks ago when she was rumored 
to have eloped with the handsome, 
greying-at-the-temples actor. “Mr. 
Gable and I are just old, 
old friends.” 

Clark gives out the same line. 
“Why are people so anxious to marry 
me off?” he asks. “Kay and I go 
out a few (Continued on page 91) 


m “Go see what's new with Esther.” The last time MopERN SCREEN 
gave me this ultimatum I wound up at 180th Street and Vermont Avenue, 
which as anybody in Los Angeles knows Cunless he lives at 179th 
and Vermont), means a safari. This was because Esther 
was visiting her high school. 
This time there was something new with Esther. She and Ben 
had just returned from a seven-week tour of the country with a show of 
their own that included singers, dancers, a trampoline act and one elephant, 
as well as thirty-five minutes of Esther, both wet and dry. I held 
a hope that the tour might be worth a story, a hope that was rather dim 
because jaunts of this type usually sound like the itinerary of a 
Pullman porter and come out as interesting as a cigarette butt. 
I met Esther in the early hours of darkness, at a Beverly Hills restaurant 
famed for its quiet corners. She collapsed into the seat 
beside me, admitted she could be done in with a hatpin, having spent 
the last few hours in an exhausting business meeting, and asked 
with characteristic directness what I wanted to write about this time. 
“The tour,” I said, “except that it’s probably pretty dull when summed up.” 
“Ha,” said Miss Williams. “Dull! Ben figures he'll write a 
book about it.” 
At that moment Mr. Gage approached and landed in the opposite 
seat. Ben is as loquacious as Esther, and (Continued on page 75) 
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JACKIE © 
GLEASON 


BY RICHARD MOORE 


® Jackie Gleason should have the world by the tail. But he is one of its most miserable men. 


There he is—all 285 or 265 or 245 pounds of him—and he looks fat (which he is) and sassy (which 


he can be). Not yet forty, he is one of America’s funniest and richest comedians. He could even lay off work 
tomorrow and be rich for the rest of his life. Working, he is worth millions. He can afford everything he 
wants—clothes by the custom-made carload, apartments, country homes, European trips—and have plenty 
left over to give his wife and daughters the 144 per cent of his income which the judge deemed fair at the 
time of his and Genevieve’s separation. Although he cannot get divorced and marry again, because he is an 
ardent Catholic, he is happily in love with Marilyn Taylor, the pretty young sister of his choreographer, June 
Taylor. And Marilyn, while perhaps not overjoyed that the wedding bells will never ring, loves him and 
does not protest. 


Jackie looks happy. To watch him when he is off television, you’d think he (continued on page 70) 
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SO NIGE 10 COME H 


m@ “When you open the front door 

of Ann Blyth’s home,” a friend of hers 
said, “you know you are going to be 
welcomed by it, not impressed. It’s:a lovely 
place with lots of beautiful things in it, 

but none of the sort that hit you in the face.” 

The friend thought for a moment, 
and then continued. “Come to think 
of it, Ann’s marriage is like her home,” 
she declared. “The happiness is 
quietly, deeply there; just as Ann planned. 
Nobody makes loud declarations of 
love, they just live it.” 

No bulletins are issued by Ann 
about her personal life, nor, for that matter, 
do any items about it usually find their 
way into the gossip columns. But 
neither are there secrets; ask Ann about 
herself and her Dr. Jim. She'll 
be glad to tell you. 

She was at MGM getting ready for The 
King’s Thief, her first picture since the 
birth of her son, when someone 
reminded her that during her engagement 
she had been heard to say that her 
love for Jim could get no greater. 

“Were you right about that?” she was 
asked. “Hasn’t marriage made a difference?” 

“No, I was wrong, and marriage 
has made a difference,” Ann 
replied, laughing. “That’s the marvel 
of it! I love him more—more every 
day than the day before. I thought 
back then my love couldn’t grow, and I 
think now it can’t, but it did and it does.” 

Nice reports (Continued on page 56) 


From time to time 

their work pulls Ann 
Blyth and Dr. Jim 
apart—but in distance 
only. For anywhere they, 
wander, they know that 
love is waiting at home. 


BY WILLIAM BARBOUR 


Even on their infrequent nights out, Ann has 
learned to expect emergency phone calls which take Jim 
away for hours—or even for days. “His patients 
have first call on his time,’ she explains. 
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PECK AND PASSANI 
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by Steve Cron 
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For months Veronique claimed to be just a reporter getting a story 
on Peck, but progressed rapidly to being his favorite dinner date, 
traveling companion, traveling secretary—but not fiancée, so far. 


For months Greta Peck claimed that there was no definite rift between 
Greg and herself, finally filed for {and won) a divorce and has 
since dated other men, such as New York actor William Prince. 


question mark 


NOW THAT GRETA HAS SAID GOODBYE, WILL VERONIQUE GET HER CHANCE TO 
SAY | DO? GREGORY SAYS NO—BUT ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS! 


m@ Three years ago a dark-haired 
French girl named Veronique 
Passani confided to a friend that 
one day she would marry 


- Gregory Peck. 


This friend; who had been a 
schoolmate of Veronique’s at 
Marymount and L’école des 
Oiseaux in Paris, was startled. 

“You must be crazy,” she said. 
“Gregory Peck is already married. 
I read only yesterday that he is 
here in Paris with his wife 
and three sons.” 

Veronique, then twenty, smiled 
and reportedly said, “You 
will see.” 

Gregory Peck’s divorce is not 
final until December 29, 1955, but 
it would surprise none of his 
friends if long before then he 
married Veronique, his twenty- 
three-year-old traveling secretary, in 
Paris or London or the Canary 
Islands. 

Peck, of course, denies this. 
He was on location in the 
Canary Islands—Veronique was 
there, too—finishing Moby Dick 
when Greta Konen Peck, mother 
of his children, filed for divorce 
in Los Angeles. Asked if he 
contemplated another marriage 
in the near future, Greg, a man of 
few words, answered with one: 
“No.” 

But at the same time, the 
Paris newspapers carried on 
their front pages the announcement 
that Veronique Passani and 
Gregory Peck were engaged. 
Veronique’s mother, a divorcée 
of Russian extraction who lives 
with her eight-year-old son in an 
apartment on the Boulevard 
Franklin Roosevelt, was telephoned 
by a reporter. 

“Madame Passani, is it true 
that your daughter is engaged 
to marry Gregory Peck, the 
American film star?” 

“T don’t know,” Veronique’s 
mother answered. 

“But the newspapers are filled 
with stories to that effect.” 

“I’ve seen them.” 

“Are they true?” 

“All I can say,” Madame 
Passani (Continued on page 86) 
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After three last-minute switches, Mr. 


Mitzi has been married | 
a matter of months 

and very, very happily. 
But it’s already the 
craziest, mixed-up-est 
marriage in town! 


BY ALICE HOFFMANN 


and Mrs. Jack Bean are installed—but not exactly setted—in their new apartment. Temporarily, that is. 


m It was supposed to be a double-ring ceremony, but nobody told the gentleman who was 
marrying them. After Jack Bean put the ring on Mitzi Gaynor’s finger, the judge said, “I 
now pronounce you man and wife.” Then Jack kissed the bride. Mitzi quietly said, “Excuse 
me, Your Honor, but I have a ring for Jack, too. When does he get his?” 

So they went through the love-honor-obey part again. This time, nobody goofed. 

During their long courtship, engagement or whatever it is called in Hollywood, no one 
goofed except those mastermind columnists who, up until the actual ceremony, kept insisting 
that the romance between Mitzi and Jack Bean was not a real one. They said, as often as 
they could get it into print, that this was a cover-up for Mitzi’s real love. The wise guys of 
Hollywood never have been more mistaken. 

The actual marriage took place on November 18, 1954, in San Francisco, at twelve-thirty- 
five P.M., but the events leading up to the happy ending were as (Continued on page 73) 
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| It all started out beautifully. Bob arrived at the 
annual Bing Crosby Golf Tournament still glowing from his last 
success—winning the L.A. Open Pro-Amateur Tournament. 


US 


The first thing he did was make a hole-in-one. Every 
fan (golf and movie) at the Pebble Beach Del Monte Course 
started following him. That was the first day. 
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Pity poor Mr. Wagner —- he spent | 


Then, determined to prove that he's still a sports- 
man, he took Anna Maria to Kerr's sports shop and 
gave her lessons in the fine art of shooting. 


fi 


{ 


But every cloud has a silver lining. Bob ° 
picked up his date, young singer Anna Maria Alberghetti 
and drowned his sorrows’ in a sundae for two. 
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The second day the weather went bad—and so 
did Bob. He hooked, sliced, missed and dunked his golf balls 


in the ocean. His special caddie, Stymie, was horrified. 


TPH 


»! 


* 


to hold an iron. She learned fast, he reported. 


Furthermore, never being one to hold a grudge, 
he led her to the golfing department and showed her how 


The fans remained loyal. Having added up 
his score and found it to be one of the worst of his career, 
-Bob cheerfully turned to signing autographs for them. 


Finally, feeling completely his old self, he took Anna home 
in his sports car, promised her further lessons as soon as 
he's through doing publicity for White Feather. 
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| @ When director John Huston gave 
| Marilyn Monroe the role of a dumb, delicious 
{| blonde in The Asphalt Jungle, it was 
ai considered a classic example of type casting. 
I, At that time, five years ago, the film colony did 
not hold Marilyn‘s ability in high regard. 
|| After starting at $75 a week, she had 
i) been dropped by Columbia, Gene Autry, 
20th Century-Fox and several independents. 
|| She was recognized as a close friend of famous 
| agent Johnny Hyde, but her acting talent was 
judged to be minuscular. Her vaunted 
anatomical measurements were considered 
| no better nor worse than those of a hundred 
| other aspirants to the screen. 
\| ans Today, all that has been changed. 
| Marilyn Monroe is considered a credit by 
i Hollywood. She is regarded as one of the 
| most dynamic box office attractions the movie 
} industry has ever known. . 

She is being labeled, “a thinker . . . a shrewd 
one .. . a doll who’s dumb like a fox 
. ..a talented artist . . . one girl who's 
handled herself well in the Hollywood jungle” 
and “probably the most valuable property 
in the movie game today.” 

Talk of Marilyn, however, is not one-sided. 
There is a small shrewd group that insists 
that the curvaceous blonde “is mixed up . . . 
is suffering from delusions of grandeur 

. will never make any man a happy 

| wife . . . has been following poor advice . . . 
| has more luck than talent” and “should 
never have gotten into any contract beef with 
\\ her studio.” 
i Regardless of how ‘you personally feel about 
i Marilyn, the indisputable fact is that she has 
ip developed from a nonentity into the most 
widely-discussed actress in America— 
and one of the most admired. The reason 
is that Marilyn (Continued on page 88) 


The most important things Marilyn’s 


got, it took a brain to get. And from 


Surrounded by literature and art, cee pow on, she’s not letting CUNO forget It. 
claims she hasn't changed. ‘There have always been 
things going on in my head that no one knows about!” BY ALICE FINLETTER 
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so little time 


@ Once upon a time, when there was such a 
thing in his life, Bob Francis would wake at odd 
hours, mostly late ones, idly contemplate the sky 
through his window and dally with the pleas- 
ing problem of how his day should be spent. 

Currently, he scorches out of his bunk soon 
after five a.mM., stumbles into and out of the 
shower, yanks on his clothes and falls into the 
driver’s seat of his secondhand Cadillac. All this 
is accomplished with the aid of one eye, as the 
other one stays stubbornly closed trying to grab 
an extra few moments of precious sleep. There 
is no time these days to contemplate the sky; in 
fact there is no time even to glance out the 
window, and often Bob‘has burst out the front 
door to find to his astonishment that he is being 
belted with buckets of California dew. 

There is no longer any opportunity to sketch 
his days at will; they come tumbling at him, 
spilling over with things to do, with a regularity 
that keeps him spinning. Because Bob Francis is 
on the treadmill that comes to every actor who 
finds success in Hollywood. For the average 
actors, those who have worked their way up via 
the accepted routine of drama school, Little 
Theatre, radio and television, it is bewildering 
enough. But Bob landed the plum role of Willie 
Keith in The Caine Mutiny without so much 
background as a school play. There had been 
five years of dramatics lessons, true, but dra- 
matics lessons per se don’t prepare anyone for 
the deluge of extracurricular duties of being a 
Hollywood star. 

Along with acting in that first picture, in 
which he was a novice (Continued on page 62.) 


Once his greatest love, sports are second to acting now. 


Being a movie star is great. 
Ask Bob Francis: he’ll tell 


you. But it involves a few little 


sacrifices. Like his home life, 
his sleep—and his girl. 


BY JIM NEWTON 


+ » , . | 
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Even a trip to The Racquet Club for golf means posing with fellow stars | 
like Charlie Farrell for fans and fellow golfers, remembering names, asking | 
the right questions, giving the proper answers. And less time for golf! | 


Every time he climbs out of a pool, there's someone waiting for him. Still, 
Bob prefers to relax in some athletic activity, hopes (when he has 


enough money) to reopen the ski shop he and his brother used to run. 
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There comes a time 

when a man must 

pause to take stock 
of himself and his 

life. For Burt 


Lancaster, at the ° 


height of success, the 
time is now. 


BY LOUIS POLLOCK 


little after dawn in Los 
Angeles a new Ford Thunderbird 
raced through the grey mist, 
along Sunset Boulevard toward the 
UCLA campus in Westwood. There 
was no one else about as the 
black, sleek car turned off the 
boulevard, came to a stop alongside 
the college’s athletic field, and 
a very un-sleek looking man got out. 

He had a fine enough face for a 
fellow who drives a sports car—but 
not the clothes for it. He wore 
an old and shapeless sweatshirt, 

a pair of slacks to match, and 

gym sneakers which were clearly 
overage. Gazing around at the 
deserted field, he shivered. “Only a 
nut, Burt Lancaster,” he said to 
himself, “only a muscle maniac 
would get up at this lonely hour three 
times a week to do mile runs!” 

Yet he headed for the cinder- 
surfaced track and when he reached it 
started jogging. With the first 
sluggish steps he became 
conscious of vague aches and knew 
that they echoed back to old circus 
day falls. Each fleeting pain 
told its own story, it seemed to him, but 
together they also seemed to be 
asking a question—why did 
he do it? 

When he had been in the Army he 
had had to beat the sun out of 
bed and chase his sergeant around 

‘the country side. That’s what 
they were paying you the $30 a 
month for, they kept telling you. But 
now—why? Wasn't he what is 
called a Hollywood success? 
Aren't you a partner in your own 
company? he asked himself. Don’t 
you star in your own pictures, even 
direct yourself in them? Then, why? 
Come on, Burt, if you don’t 
know, let’s get back home where 
all the rest (Continued on page 90) 


Burt with daughter Joanna, fourth 
of the Lancasters’ five children. 
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w “Hi, there, Debbie! What cooks?” 

It was the Reynolds’ neighbor-to-the-north 
hailing Half-pint as she bounced her 
Pontiac coupe into the driveway that 
separates their two homes. 

“Hi, Mr. Davies,” Debbie greeted him 
absent-mindedly. “Did I just run over your 
hose? Please excuse me if I did.” 

“That’s okay,” Mr. Davies said, 
good-naturedly shifting his sprinkler to 
another part of the lawn. “Now, tell me 
again. When are you and your young 
fellow getting married?” 

“We don’t know exactly,” Debbie answered 
politely. “Probably sometime in June.” 

Later that evening a columnist called 
Deb to check on a hundred rumors 
circulating about her and Eddie. “Is it true 
you and Fisher plan on getting married 
up at Grossinger’s? . . . If not Grossinger’s, 

I hear it will be at Eddie Cantor's .. . 
Say, would there be a chance of your getting 
married in Miami?” 

Debbie sighed. “Honestly, as soon 
as we set the date, you'll be the first 
to know.” 

At noon the next day the little bundle 
of energy bounced into the Metro 
commissary for a luncheon interview. 

“What's the angle this time?” she asked. 

Publicist Jim Mahoney grinned. 
“Something new—your marriage plans.” 

Debbie clutched her stomach, feigning 
great pain. “Oh, no,” she. groaned. . “Not 
that!” Then she said, “Honestly, I don’t 
have the answers to any of the questions 
everyone wants to know—whether it will be a 
large wedding or a small wedding and 
where we're going to live and where 
we're going to honeymoon. I don’t know 
any of that.” é 

All Debbie knows these days is that she’s 
completely in love. Totally oblivious of 

‘the world, her mind seems to be thousands 
of miles away or wherever Eddie Fisher 
happens to be. She hears only half the 
questions put to her. Ask her the day of the 
week and she (Continued on page 58) 


WHAT'S 
COOKING, 
DEBBIE? 


BE Ss 


"Eddie and | can feel so alone in a crowd,’ Debbie says, 
adding, "We have to.” Their cross-country trips to see each other 
have been highly publicized and far from private. 


Ask Miss Reynolds when she’s getting 
married and she tells you, wide-eyed, “I don’t 
know.” But ask her what she plans to feed 
her husband and she'll supply you with the recipes! 


BY MARVA PETERSON 
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r manager, Audrey has put her career entirely into the hands of her actor-writer-director husband Mel Ferrer. 


Will Hollywood ever 
see Audrey Hepburn again? 


Having meiseh rged he 


by Ellen Johnson 


Here at last is a completely 

“up-to-date report on Audrey 

- Hepburn—and the answers to 
the questions Hollywood has 
been asking ever since her sud- 
den—and much disapproved— 
marriage to Mel Ferrer—plus 
four pages of never-before- 
published pictures of Audrey, 
including the amazing photo- 
eraphs that got her first screen 
test for Roman Holiday! 


hen Audrey Hepburn married Mel Ferrer, it was 

rumored all over Europe that she would become inaccessible. 

“Ferrer is over-protective,’ one observer noted. “It’s 
impossible to get to Audrey alone. Marriage and success will 
make her more remote.” 

On their Italian honeymoon, Audrey and Mel did try 
to give the press the slip. “After all,” Audrey later explained, 
“a honeymoon is a private matter.” But once the 
honeymoon was finished, and Audrey took off for Holland 
and England, she was surprisingly available and down 
to earth. 


i i young girl (above). But friends like former dance 
In Amsterdam with her husband for the premiére of teacher Soni Gaskell (below) found her a sophisticated 
Sabrina, she insisted upon spending all her time raising young lady upon her return to Holland with Mel. 


money for the Dutch War Victims Fund. 

In the department store where eight years ago she had 
worked as a $12-a-week salesgirl, Audrey put on a fashion 
show, modeling Givenchy outfits. She packed the house. 

In the afternoons she visited Miss Soni Gaskell, the Dutch 
teacher who first taught her ballet. She called upon Jan 
Prins, a war hero she had known as a little girl in the 
town of Arnhem. She posed for hundreds of pictures, talked 
with dozens of young actresses and ballerinas. At the end 
of five days Audrey had raised 20,000 Guilders for the fund 
to construct a home for the war wounded. In The Hague 
she was awarded a gold medal for her charity work. And 
her countrymen, filled with pride at her ‘behavior, told 
anyone who would listen that “Audrey Hepburn is the 
_ sweetest, kindest, most wonderful actress. And her husband 
is a fine man, too.” : 

When the Ferrers reached London where Audrey, six 
years ago, got her first theatrical job, newsmen were much 
more forward than they had been in Amsterdam. 

Paramount staged a press conference for their star in the 
Dorchester Hotel. Audrey was bombarded with the most 
personal questions. Was it true that she was expecting a 
baby? “Not yet,” she answered. “But we want one badly.” 
(Ferrer has four children by previous marriages.) 

“If and when a baby comes,” Audrey continued, “it will 
be the greatest thing in my life, greater even than my 
success. Every woman knows what a baby means.” 

How about her marriage to Ferrer? _ 

Big-eyed.Audrey smiled. “Three months have gone by. 
and I have no regrets. What more can a girl ask?” 

Did Audrey and Mel plan to work (Continued on page 79) 


More pictures on mext page 


AUDREY 
HEPBURN 


continued 


Paramount Pictures 


signed Audrey on the S ee 


strength of these remark- 


able photographs, taken 


in Europe when she was : 


still a bit player. They 


have never before been cee 


shown to the public. 


as the wistful sprite . . - 


in an elfin mood. . . 


| and with dancer Marcel Lebon, an early romance. 


m Audrey posed for these 
photos at the request of Irish — 
phoreer ne Ed Quinn, who saw 
er in a crowd, asked her to pose 
for him. Audrey obligingly Res 
changed costumes several times, is 
drove from location to location. At iS 
the time, she was working in eh, 
Monte Carlo Baby, which proved i 
to be the turning point in 
her career. It was then that she 
was spotted not only by 
Paramount, through these pictures, 
but by author Colette for Gigi. 
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so nice to come home to 


(Continued from page 36) about Holly- 
wood couples often keep going until they 
get back to the persons they are about; 
Ann is always pleased pink to hear about 
herself and her Dr. Jim, but she always 
corrects the impression that her marital 
happiness has come to her exactly as she 
planned it. 

“Plans imply a carefully drawn picture of 
the future in which there is an unwilling- 
ness to have the picture changed,” she says. 
“It’s almost like asking for trouble to be 
so scrupulously demanding. I didn’t have 
plans—I dared to have hopes. And they 
hes materialized and it is most wonder- 
fu 7? 


OW WONDERFUL is wonderful? Well, in 

Ann’s case it has dispelled all doubts 
in her mind as to her place in the world; 
first and foremost she is a wife and mother. 
Then she is an actress. “If Jim were to 
ask me to stay home and be just a wife I 
wouldn’t hesitate a second about it,” she 
has said. “The greatest part of my life is 
in my home. But the marvel is, of course, 
that he would never ask. He has said, 
‘Tt would be just as ridiculous for me to 
ask that as for you to ask that I give up 
my profession!” 

Incidentally, not only are Ann and Jim 
reluctant to interfere with each other in 
such matters, they have already agreed 
that their little Timothy is going to make 
his own decisions about his life work. One 
night, talking to Jim, Ann happened to 
remark how nice it would be if Timmy de- 
cided to become a doctor like his father. 
“But of course I’m not saying he should!” 
she explained hurriedly. “I mean, maybe 
he'll be a doctor if he wants to be. It’s 
farthest from my mind that he should be 
this or be that because we want it that 
way.” : 

“Right!” said Jim. He smiled at his wife. 
“What do we really want him to be, before 
anything else?” 

“Happy!” replied Ann. 


[Ty BOTH THINK Timmy has a good be- 
ginning towards such a future, be- 
cause he is already showing what Ann 
terms a “strong streak of normalcy.” She 
saw first evidence of this last July 4 when 
he was baptized, she reports. “I guess it’s 
almost a tradition that a baby will cry at 
such a time,” she says. “Timmy, who was 
three weeks old that day, cried all through 
the ceremony at St. Charles, but just when 
the moment of the final blessing came—he 
fell fast asleep.” 

Since her marriage Ann has met a num- 
ber of doctors’ wives and has acquired 
their attitudes toward social affairs. They 
don’t plan ahead very much and when 
they do they give everyone lots of notice. 
At one party, to which twelve physicians 
and their wives were invited, only two 
of the men were unable to attend because 
of emergency calls, Ann recalled. “The 
important thing to me was that Dr. James 
V. McNulty was present,” she said. “We 
lucky girls all felt sorry for the two wives 
left alone, but we also enjoyed ourselves, 
because in this business you have to take 
your gains. with your losses!” 

Ann thought they’d never get to the last 
such affair she and Jim were invited to. He 
not only came home late from the hospital, 
but he had been up for a day and a half 
without sleep. She had already thought 
of phoning their hostess to make their ex- 
cuses, but, as she puts it, “You can never 
depend on Jim’s tiredness. He has amaz- 
ing recuperative power, something he de- 
veloped in his interne days, perhaps, when 
he was always on call. A shower and, at 
the most, a half-hour snooze, and he is 
ready to start out all over again.’ Many 


Ae. 


doctors have this facility. 

Of course this doesn’t make for a sys- 
tematic life, and a lot of Ann’s friends, 
remembering how orderly she always was 
about her life, have wondered how well 
she would do, married to a doctor whose 
patients, by medical protocol, outrank his 
wife in claims on his time. 

There are nights when she starts out 
with a husband in the home and finishes 
up alone with a book, because he has been 
called away. Last Thanksgiving they dined 
at the home of Ann’s Aunt Cis and Uncle 
Pat, and no sooner was the meal over than 
Jim had to answer an emergency summons 
to the hospital. He barely had time to 
drive her and the baby home. There have 
been dinners which Ann has cooked her- 
self and had ready to serve by seven, 
which he eventually got home to eat about 
midnight. Yes, Ann was disappointed, 
but she wouldn’t change things for the 
world. 

“He does come home,’ she says—and 
says with fond recall. “Once it was near- 
ly two days, but he came home. And when 
he does, when he and little Timmy and I 
are together again, all the waiting is like 
nothing and our happiness is complete.” 

Jim has a sister and three brothers, in- 
cluding Dennis Day. All are married and 
they have eighteen children among them. 
Since family gatherings come often, and 
Ann loves them, she never has to fear be- 
ing alone for too long. Sometimes, in her 
status as the newest of the wives, she gets 
teased about missing Jim when he is away. 
“With so many husbands and wives in the 
family, who’s to notice if one or two 
aren’t around?” somebody will ask. And 
everybody will laugh twice as hard be- 
cause Ann, who has a fine sense of-humor 
ordinarily, can never quite accept this gag 
as funny. 

But it was Ann, not Jim, who was first 
to be absent from home because of work. 
Right after their honeymoon she had to 
leave for the Sierras on a ten-day location 
trip. “It was the longest ten days of my 
life,” she sighed. 

’ One great change has softened the im- 
pact of career interference in the lives 


PANIC IN THE ELEVATOR 


A blond, attractive young man en- 
tered the elevator of the Hotel Navarro 
on 59th Street with me. Halfway up to 
our floors; the elevator jammed, and the 
elevator girl became a bit panicky. The 
man smiled and said he would be the 
envy of all his friends, being trapped 
with two such charming women. In a 
few moments the elevator started, and 
Mr. Jean Pierre Aumont bowed and 
said, “It was a pleasure.” 

q Miss M. A. Lanoff 
New York, New York 
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tor may be called away on sudden notice, | 
there remains with Ann their young 
Timothy Patrick McNulty, who is the 
image of his father. Lest anyone get the 
wrong impression about how a doctor’s 
baby is brought up, let it be said here 
that Timmy is being brought up according 
to old fashioned precepts of love and at- 
tention rather than by scientific regimen. | 
The other day when he tried to sit up, and 
instead fell to one side and bumped him- 
self, it was his mother who handled the 
emergency, with special soothing treat- 
ment, while the doctor just sat by and | 
watched like any other father. But of | 
course that’s the way Doctor Jim wants 
it to be, too. 

Ann _ had expected that she might get 
some technical counsel from Jim about 
raising little Timmy, but it seems that Jim 
doesn’t want a scientifically raised son; he 
apparently wants one who just grows, and 
whom he can bounce around and enjoy as 
is. Ann has bought most of the books | 
on infant care and child psychology, but | 
now she merely refers to them to learn | 
what might be expected of Timothy as he 
grows, rather than as a guide on how to 
raise 


IMS CONTRIBUTION to all this, when he 
comes home, consists mostly of swing- 
ing Timothy high in the air and holding 


-him there to his great glee. Ann always 


tries to be around at these moments, be- 
cause she is certain only her presence 
prevents Jim from throwing the baby in 
the air instead of just lifting him. — 

“He’s simply a father around Timmy, not 
a doctor.” Ann says. “When he gets in of 
an evening and I report something like, | 
say, Timothy’s refusal to take his bottle, 
and want to know why he won’t take it, | 
Jim will just say something like, ‘Well, he | 
doesn’t want it!” And here I’ve been wait- | 
ing all day for the expert to handle the 
crisis! Of course he’s right—and it proves 
to be as simple as that. Timmy just didn’t 
want his bottle that meal. Next meal he | 
gobbles it all down.” 

Not long ago Timmy was vaccinated and © 
had a fretful time afterward with his sore | 
arm. Ann took sole charge of the case 
and Jim was content to get his reports on | 
Timmy secondhand from her. Soon after- 
ward, Ann, too, was getting her reports | 
about Timmy secondhand; she started 
work at the studio. 

By exerting strong control over herself 
she didn’t phone home to talk to the nurse 
in charge of Timmy as often as she wanted 
to—she kept it down to three times a day! 
Then each evening she would get reports 
—very complete reports, too. According 
to some people who heard them, these 
were more like complete reenactments of 
Timmy’s activities from morning to night, | 
while Ann kept murmuring, “Oh! I missed 
him so all day!” s 

In one way Jim did combine physician’s 
role with husband’s as far as Ann was con- 
cerned. There isn’t a person who has — 
worked with Ann who hasn’t marveled at 
the way she has snapped back to her old | 
measurements. “It’s almost impossible to 
believe that she is a mother,” declared 
Helen Rose, studio designer, a few weeks | 
“She still has the smallest waist of 
any star in the studio!” 

This didn’t happen by itself, of course. 
Ann has worked at it. She planned to do 
it all along but several days after Timothy’s | 
birth when Ann was lying in bed and 
merely contemplating exercising as a vague | 
project for the future, Jim showed up and 
made things a little more immediate than © 
that. | 

“Pretty soon now,” he began, stressing 
now, “you'll be able to do some exercises — 
that I think you'll enjoy doing, and they | 
will be so good for you.” | 
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no need to hurry was that she knew her- 


_ self to be a very slim person and that mere 
weight reduction never would be a prob- 


lem, because eating wasn’t. But what 


' she gathered from Jim’s words was that to 


a young mother not only weight control, 
but muscle recovery, was important. For 
that reason exercises should be kept up al- 
ways. 
Ann’s best time for exercises was early 
‘in the morning. It didn’t take so much time 
when she got up because she was already 
._ dressed for it, so to speak. If she didn’t do 
it then, she discovered that she found less 
and less time to do it as the day progressed, 
and by night she was too tired to do it at 
all. 


: IN 2rcsae TIMMY contributes mightily 
to the emotional well-being of his par- 
ents, since their concern for each other is 


’ matched only by their love for him. Each 


step in his development is something they 
must report to someone, and they have 
long since learned that while friends will 
listen with apparent interest, this interest 
is sometimes just a form of politeness. 
Their best audiences are each other. Nev- 
ertheless, even a comparative stranger can 
drag out just a few small facts about 
Timothy from Ann or Jim if he tries—or 
éven half tries. 

For instance, one day Ann arrived for an 
appointment at MGM in Culver City look- 
ing particularly radiant. It turned out that 


for the first time in his life Timothy had . 


slept the whole night through without 


- waking for a pre-dawn feeding. “Don’t you 


think that’s quite an accomplishment?” she 
told, rather than asked, everyone within 
earshot. 

And that wasn’t all. There was the day 
Timothy revealed he had mastered the art 
of grasping things with his hand and ma- 
nipulating them with some sort of control. 
Taking a firm grip on a doll (obviously not 
a favorite), he banged it on the side of his 
crib until it broke, then shifted his hold to 
the part of the toy which rattled—and rat- 
tled it. : 

Events like these are red letter ones in 
the lives of young parents. Everyone 
around the studio agrees that one of Ann’s 
best dramatic scenes was her story, with 
gestures, of the first time Timmy sat up 
alone. “He teetered and caught himself,” 
she said, and teetered herself to illus- 
trate. “Then he tottered and caught him- 
self,” she went on, acting it out. “Then, 
when he finally realized that no one was 
supporting him and he was sitting up all 
alone in bed you should have seen the 
look of stunned realization that came into 
his eyes!” 

At this point in her recital Ann, living 
her part, had acquired that stunned look of 


realization herself. But she didn’t forget 


to add that her first move after this was to 
check Timothy’s feat with her infants’ de- 
velopment chart. She was delighted, she 
says, to find out that Timothy was two 
days ahead of normal development in his 
sitting up. 


O F COURSE ANN doesn’t always talk about 
Timmy. One bright December morn- 
ing at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 
she was heard talking about the next baby 
she hopes to have! 

“He'll get the same care that Timmy is 
getting, but it will be more relaxed care,” 
she said. “After all, ’'ve had to do my 
learning with Timmy, and now that I am 
more sure of myself it will be easier with 
the next one.” 

She thought for a’moment and then 
added, “And with the little ones who come 
after that, too!” 

Thus spoke Ann McNulty. END 


Es words were all I needed,” Ann says. 
“TI started right then.” : 
Her only reason for thinking there was 


Pretty is 

as pretty does, 
but it 

didn’t do right 
by Marla! 


ALL ALONE 
BY THE 
TELEPHONE 


™@ Sheer beauty can have its draw- 
backs. : 
Marla English has been beautifu 
since she was a baby. She was mod- 
eling bathing suits and winning 
beauty contests when she was four 
years old. Yet again and again her 
beauty has brought her heartaches. 
There was the time, when she was 
eight, that she was looking forward 
to the birthday party to be given for 
a school friend. Her mother made her 
a new dress for the occasion. The 
party drew nearer and nearer and 
still no invitation. The party day 
came and while the guests made 
merry across town, Marla lay on her 
bed, sobbing. Both little girls had 
been interviewed to model some 
swim suits. Marla had been chosen. 
There weren't many parties during 
her seventh and eighth grade days so 
they had increased importance. The 
one Marla can’t forget was one for 
which the boys of the class were to 
invite their favorite girls. Again 
Marla was not invited. 
“I’m nineteen and I understand 
now,” she said. “I guess they thought 
I might decline. And I was just dying 
to be asked.” 
It was the same story in high 


school. Marla had friends, but she 


might have had many more if some 
of the other girls hadn’t resented her 
beauty and her winning beauty con- 
test after beauty contest. 

“Actually, I began to develop an 
inferiority complex,” she said, “and 
I think it was the force which drove 
me into contests of all kinds and all 
the fashion modeling I could get. In 
this I could compete successfully and 
without loneliness or heartache.” 

Being brought to Hollywood prob- 
ably was the best thing that could 
have happened to her. She still stands 
out as an exceptionally beautiful girl 
but there’s plenty of competition and 
she shares the spotlight with scores 
of others. 

Now, of course, she has more in- 
vitations than she can possibly ac- 
cept. In fact, she turns them all down 
with the exception of those from 
Larry “Bud” Pennell, a fellow con- 
tractee at Paramount. Pennell is a 
quiet, big, ruggedly handsome young 
fellow who turned down three major 
league pitching offers to accept the 
opportunity to become an actor. 

Bud’s dates with Marla are usual- 
ly baseball games, tennis, water ski- 
ing and such sports. 

Marla has no more lonely waits 
by the telephone. 
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Debbie’s 
surprise 
recipes 
for Eddie |; 


GUACAMOLE 
2 ripe avocados 1 tablespoon green chili peppers, 
1 small onion, minced chopped fine 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 1 teaspoon each olive oil, vinegar 
1 medium ripe tomato, peeled and Salt, pepper 


chopped fine * Tostaditos 


Peel and halve avocados. Remove seeds and mash avocados with a fork. Add lemon 
juice to keep avocado from turning dark. Add onion, tomato, peppers. Add olive oil, 
vinegar, salt and pepper to taste. Beat this mix and keep it in the refrigerator until the 
guests arrive. Serve in a bowl, placed on a large plate or tray. Arrange tostaditos around 
the plate outside the bowl. Guests may dip tostaditos into the guacamole. 


* Tf you can’t get tostaditos, use Melba toast. 


ALBONDIGA SOUP 


Y% pound finely ground round steak 
(twice ground) ; 

Y% cup fine dry commercial bread 
crumbs 

1 egg, slightly beaten 


Y% teaspoon salt 
Dash of black pepper 
\4 teaspoon dried poultry seasoning 
1 teaspoon chopped parsley 
1 medium onion, finely diced 


Mix all ingredients in order given. Shape into 1-inch balls and drop into boiling soup 
and let simmer 10 minutes. Any canned vegetable soup may be used, but Debbie loves 
this vegetable-tomato base: 


24%4 cups tomatoes (No. 2 can) 
Y cup minced onion 

1/3 cup chopped celery and leaves 4 teaspoon sugar 
2 tablespoons butter lg teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons flour Salt 
2 carrots, thinly sliced Chopped parsley 


2 cups water 
2 beef bouillon cubes 


Simmer tomatoes, onion and celery in skillet for about 15 minutes. Strain. Transfer 
to large pot. Thicken with softened butter and flour. stirred together. Add water, bouil- 
lon cubes, sugar, paprika and salt. Add sliced carrots. Add balls of chopped meat dt 
this point and simmer 10 minutes or until meat is done. Garnish with chopped parsley. 
Makes 3 or 4 servings. 


FRIJOLES 


1 Ib. pink beans 
*1 chorizo sausage 
2 tablespoons chili powder 


*1Z pound grated tillamook cheese 
Salt and pepper 


Wash 1 pound of pink beans. Cock in boiling water until soft enough for a fork to 
go through them. Add water as needed during the cooking. Drain and mash. While the 
beans cook, take a large skillet and fry chorizo sausage with chili powder, salt and 
pepper. When the sausage is brown, add the mashed beans and fry until the beans take 
on the flavor of sausage. To serve, place the beans in a baking dish and sprinkle grated 
tillamook on top. ; 


*If you can’t get chorizo sausage, use any highly seasoned sausage; instead of tilla- 
mook you may use grated cheddar; instead of pink beans you may use pinto beans or 
western red kidney beans. 


what’s cooking debbie? 


(Continued from page 51) obliges with the 
time. Ask her to name her latest picture 
(Hit The Deck) and she’s not too sure 
she’s made a movie recently. 

The only subject she seems to be clear 
on is food. She is one bride-to-be who 
knows exactly how she’s going to feed her 
man. See her recipes at the left. 

“This much is for sure about our mar- 
riage,” she vows. “I won't have any 
trouble in the kitchen department.” 

And then for a mouth-watering hour 
and a half she talks food, menus, parties 
and special family recipes. Debbie even’ 
has a mental picture of special kinds of 
crazy snacks she’s going to keep on her 
pantry shelves for between meals. 

If Eddie Fisher wants a forecast of how 
and what he'll be eating during that all- 
important first year, he needs only to read 
this article. ) 

Although Debbie is reconciled to hiring 
a maid to do the bulk of the housework, 
she expects to show the way to any cook. 
She is convinced that she will be fixing all 
the favorite dishes, “especially frijoles— 
the way my grandmother taught me.” 

“Eddie,” she says, ‘is really easy to cook 
for because our tastes are so similar. We 
both like plain, country-style cooking. 
And we're both mad for beans. And when 
it comes to steak, I take mine medium and 
Eddie likes his cooked about three minutes 
longer.” 

By country-style food, Debbie says she 
means all the typical American dishes her 
mother has always prepared. Debbie’s folks 
never were well off so there never was 
any fancy cooking with wine and rich 
sauces. As a result, Debbie today has no 
taste for the continental cuisine. No gour- 
met, Miss Half-pint prefers a wholesome, 
balanced meal of meat and two vegetables. 
Eddie agrees. 

The Sunday special of roast chicken, 
peas and mashed potatoes is a Deb favorite. 
Also a beef stew “that’s simply loaded with 
whole onions, carrots and potatoes and 
cooked together in a thick, gravy sauce.” 
Casserole dishes appeal to Debbie and 
she’s doubly fond of baked beans and 


wieners. 


DDIE’S FAVORITE home-cooked meal is 
44 also based on beans. He'll take lima 
bean soup followed by a plate of ham 
hocks and lima beans served with hot corn 
bread. 

This bean addiction can be traced 
easily to their childhoods. They were both 
children of the depression, a time when 
money (and, consequently, food) was 
scarce. His mother had learned very early 
in the Jean years in Philadelphia that lima 
beans cooked in a dozen different ways 
helped fill hungry stomachs. Ordinarily, 
one might expect a different reaction to 
set in. You’d understand if, upon reach- 
ing maturity and success, Eddie would 
have refused lima beans for the rest of 
his life. He doesn’t. He relishes them— 
any way you cook them. 

Debbie’s folks rode out the depression 
in El Paso, Texas. Her father worked on 
the railroad. When he was laid off, the 


family learned that there was a lot of 


nutritious value in beans. El Paso is on 
the Mexican border, so every few days 
Deb’s mother would load up on the in- 
expensive pinto. or pink Mexican beans. 
Her neighbors taught her how to cook 
them Mexican style, and that’s the way 
Debbie prefers them now. 

“My parents tell me,” Deb says, “that 
brother Bill and I were literally weaned on 
beans and milk when we lived in Texas.” 

One day last summer Debbie took Eddie 
to the famous (Continued on page 60) 


e ‘Action’ 
_ stretching every which Hay!) the band, sides, ‘back, even under the straps. Ay 


eit will spoil you, my pet, @ any other bra. Scads of iesten 


“rounder, Lovable look! Pamper yourself. take ‘Action’, $2. 50. 


IT COSTS SO ae TO LOOK LOVABLE. 
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(Continued from page 58) Farmers’ Mar- 
ket in Los Angeles and introduced him to 
frijoles, tortillas and enchiladas. After it 
was all over, Eddie admitted that “the chili 
made my eyes water—it was so hot—but 
the fried beans reminded me of Phila- 
delphia.” 

One of Debbie’s sweetest and most ap- 
pealing qualities is the considerate manner 
in which she watches over those she loves. 
Once she became engaged to Eddie Fisher, 
she familiarized herself thoroughly with 
his habits. “I’ve tried to figure out,” she 
says, “what our day-to-day eating schedule 
will be like. And that, let me tell you, isn’t 
easy.” 

Some wives make the mistake of setting 
up the housekeeping regimen as if mar- 
riage were a potential battle field, the 
wives im one camp and the husbands in 
another. This is not Debbie’s way. 

Aware of Eddie’s ways, she is determined 
to keep him pleased and satisfied. Debbie 
herself does not eat breakfast. She doesn’t 
like food in the morning and usually drinks 
only a glass of orange juice before going 
to the studio. Eddie on the other hand, 
likes a big breakfast. “Coffee comes first, 
then juice, bacon, eggs, sometimes flap- 
jacks, then more coffee, followed by coffee. 

“Tt may mean that I'll have to get up 
real early,” Deb conjectures. “I may have 
to start cooking at five-thirty. But Eddie’s 
going to have his breakfast prepared before 
I go to work.” 

For lunch each of them usually orders 
a thick, hot soup. Although it isn’t 
hot, borscht is one of Eddie’s favorites. 
Debbie likes it, too, more for the color 
than the taste. Soup is followed by a ham- 
burger, salad and milk. Deb drinks quan- 
tities of milk, but Eddie is completely gone 
on Coca-Cola. Breakfast is the only meal 
not punctuated by this soft drink. 

Fisher, needless to say, does not suffer 
from obesity. 

“Any time I can put an extra pound on 
him,” Deb crows, “I consider it a genuine 
victory.” 

Debbie is also a between-meals nibbler: 
corn kernels, dill pickles, peanut butter, 
marshmallow fudge and a kind of glori- 
fied oatmeal cooky she bakes for herself. 
“You start with the recipe for a plain oat- 
meal cooky, then you add chopped dates, 
nuts and shredded coconut. Eddie says 
they’re sensational.” 

Compared to his size-eight fiancée, Eddie 
is a second-rate nibbler—cokes and red- 
shelled pistachio nuts. 

Along with Deb’s assortment of snacks, 
the Fishers’ pantry is certain to be stocked 
with traditional Jewish delicacies: salami, 
pastrami, knockwurst, halvah and bagels. 
Debbie expects to make good use of these 
on the maid’s night out or when Eddie 
brings some of the old gang home. 

Deb is also studying frozen food and 
prepared mixes. “So far,” she says, “we've 
tried chicken pot pies and corn bread mix. 
Both very good.” 

A culinary trick the little actress has 
discovered in connection with mixes is 
that they’re improved by adding more 
butter than is called for. Not knowing too 
much about short-cut prepared mixes, 
Eddie swears that, “Debbie’s corn bread 
is almost as good as my mother’s.” 


D== HAS ALREADY earned the reputation 
of indefatigable hostess. During the 
summer, her backyard pool and barbecue 
are the focal points for Saturday night 
cook-outs. Friends start coming for a 
swim at two. At six her dad gets the bed 
of charcoal red hot. Then Deb calls on her 
Girl Scout training and goes to work. 
She barbecues hamburgers, shrimp, chick- 
en, hot dogs, practically anything. 

Once a year, Deb gives what she terms 


a goofy party. She knocks herself out on 
these fantastic affairs. She starts with a 
theme: Gay Nineties, Halloween, Desert 
Sheik. For her last “goofy” affair ’she sent 
out forty invitations asking people to come 
in, jungle outfits. She borrowed stuffed apes, 
leopards, snakes and other such props from 
the RKO prop department. She spotted 
these around her house and bathed the 
rooms in an eerie, haunting, green light. 
The front door was rigged so that as 
soon as a guest stepped inside, the lights 
went out and a gun went off. After the 
guests recovered from heart failure, Deb 
served. a buffet dinner of Mexican dishes. 

“T don’t think,” Deb says, “that Eddie 
and I will give any ‘goofy’ parties right 


away. First comes the house-warming. ie 
think that one should be a nice, dress-up 
party. I'll serve a buffet of Mexican food. 
The menu will probably consist of guaca- 
mole with crisp tostaditos to dip into the 
avocado mix, a tureen of albdéndiga soup 
(meat balls in broth), beef or chicken tacos 
served with chili and tomato sauce, and 
probably a light dessert—a Jello ring filled 
with fresh fruit.” 

“Suppose,” she was asked, “Eddie gets 
to the point where he doesn’t like Mexican 
food. What will you do?” 

Mary Frances sat back and cocked her 
head to one side. “Ill change,” she said. 


“After all, any wife must be adaptable. 
That’s the key to success.” 


DON’T LOOK, 
SON— 
VM DYING! 


Herewith an abbreviated 
history of the hectic career 


of Gloria Grahame. 


with no 


Portrait of a girl 


sex appeal. 


m@ “I guess I’m not colorful,” said 
Gloria Grahame, trying to explain 
why nobody writes about her. “Maybe 
I don’t have enough sex appeal?” 

This Los Angeles girl is usually 
seen—but not recognized—with a 

~ kerchief tied around her head. In 
spite of her informality, her green 
eyes, moist lips and honey-colored 
hair tell you that it’s not a want of 
sex appeal that keeps headlines away. 

The truth is that Gloria doesn’t be- 
lieve in exploiting her charms. She 
believes in hard work. At twenty- 
eight, she has starred in over twenty 
films, won an Oscar (best supporting 
actress in The Bad And The Beauti- 
ful) and Hollywood’s respect. 

Her mother, Jean Grahame, a suc- 
cessful English actress, once told her, 
“There are no shortcuts to a good 
performance. Never forget that.” 

Gloria never has. Ever since she. 
left Hollywood High in 1942 to take 
an understudy job on stage, she has 
worked hard at acting. At other 
things, too. Her first two marriages 
—to Stanley Clements and Nick Ray 
—failed, but it wasn’t for want of 
trying on Gloria’s part. Now, since 
her third marriage to Cy Howard in 
August, 1954, she hopes that she has 
found the way to combine career and 
home life at last. Gloria’s career 
is in its highest gear. After finishing 
The Good Die Young in England she 
went into Not As A Stranger, then 
began singing and dancing lessons 
for her role in Oklahoma! 

But Gloria seldom manages to be 
on screen at the end of a movie. 

“Honestly,” she exclaims, “I’ve 
been killed in so many movies that 
I’m afraid to let my son Timmie see 
me on film!” 

That’s one reason Sy Gloria is 
looking for a comedy part. But she 
doesn’t have to worry about Tim- 
mie’s seeing her in the papers. “What 
counts,” she says, “is performance, 
not publicity.” And she means it. 
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tv talk continued from page .24 


in color, don’t think that the shades you see 
have any relationship to anything’s real color. 
Everyone’s hair, for instance, looks about five 


shades darker . . . We will bet our bottom 
dollar that none of Liberace’s highly publi- 
cized romances comes to anything . . . Al- 


though everyone loves her for the person and 
show woman she is, Ethel Merman can de- 
mand as much service as anyone. La Merman 
insists on good billing, extra-special costumes, 
perfect lighting—and so on. The only time she 
ever even shared billing with another person 
was the time she sang with Mary Martin. And 
that, of course, was a very special case... 


Mary, by the way, has never been so happy 


over any performance of hers as she was over 
her appearance on Person To Person. Both she 
and her husband—who runs her career— 
thought she looked good and came over even 
better. She did, too. But she’s not about to do 
a lot of television work. She and Dick don’t 
care as much about the money (after all, they 
have money) as they do about what’s good for 
Mary’s career. Right now what she needs is a 
good long rest. She is exhausted after flying 
around as Peter Pan for months . .. You’ve 
never seen a more beautiful expectant mother 
than Eva Marie Saint. Now she really has 
everything she wants—a thriving acting ca- 
reer, a husband she loves, and impending 
motherhood. She is just beaming . . . I bet 
very few people remember a half-hour dra- 
matic show on television starring Marlon 
Brando. There was such a thing, several years 
ago. And the reasons Brando did that show are 
a key both to producers who want him and 
to Brando’s personality. (Read what Rocky 
Graziano says about this on the next page.) 
He agreed to act on the program because he ad- 
mired the writers of the show as people and as 
writers, and because he got a chance to box on 
it. He was very proud of his fistic skill, and de- 
lighted with the idea of doing a prize-fight scene 
for real. His opponent was a young, and good, 
professional boxer; and, much to his surprise, 
Brando was a tough opponent! If the pro had 
really tried, of course, he could have knocked 
Brando out (and ruined the teleplay along 
with Brando). But the fight was as real as 
anything seen on live tv since. Brando got 
extra fun out of doing it because the pro, who 
had been fighting a real bout the night before 
the telecast, told him that he had given him 
his bruises. Not true, but music to Brando’s 
ears .. . Everything you hear about Eve Ar- 
den's being a wonderful mother is true. Even 
though she and Brooks West have a baby of 
their own now, their three adopted children 
feel just as secure as they ever did—even more 
so. Eve and Brooks have been so diplomatic 
about the new baby that the three oldest chil- 
dren even feel a little sorry for him because 
he isn’t adopted too! . . . After all these years 
in the San Fernando Valley Lucille Ball and 
Desi Arnaz have bought another house, this 
one nearer their work. Up until now, they 
had driven back and forth every day—a trip 
that takes about an hour each way—or, some- 
times, rented an apartment near the studio to 
use on extra-hectic days. One reason they 
finally decided to move was the fact that they 
did not have to pay for all of the new place. 
How come? Because, instead of receiving 
money for some of their endorsements, they 
took the products. So, if you see a picture of 
Lucy advertising a certain brand of kitchen 
sink, you can believe her when she says that 
she has one just Jike it in her brand new kitch- 


en! And likes it, too! 
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...are you really lovely to love? 


A’ sweet, appealing air of freshness discover... its delicate fragrance . . . its 
...is yours, always... when you use Whiteness, its whipped cream smoothness. 


Fresh Cream Deodorant. 


Fresh keeps you free from embarrassing 


Not a trace of stickiness. Not a trace of 
greasiness. Gentle. to skin, too. 


underarm odor and stains. Underarms are For an air of freshness use Fresh Cream 
dry! For Fresh contains the most highly Deodorant every day—be sure you are 
effective perspiration-checking ingredient lovely to love, always. 


now known to science. 


FRESH sn registered trademark of Pharma-Craft Cor- 


When you open the Fresh jar you'll poration. Alsp manufactured and distributed in Canada 


a FRESH’ dirl is 


always lovely to love 
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BRANDO AND THE ROCK 


In 1948 Graziano couldn't tell an actor—even Marlon—from a bum! 


@ Audiences marvel at Marlon Bran- 
do’s fine portrayal of a hard-bitten, 
slightly punchy ex-fighter in On The 
Waterfront. He looks like a fighter, 
he talks like a fighter and he walks 
like a fighter. Tough, on his toes, 
ready to roll with the next punch. 
It’s more than a performance; it’s a 
raw chunk of life mirrored exactly. 
How does he do it? 

Rocky Graziano, the ex-middle- 
weight champ, now on Martha Raye’s 
show, tells a story about the brilliant 
young actor that may throw some 
light on this latest true-to-life por- 
trayal of a pug. 

“It was back in 748, I think, and 
I was training in Stillman’s gym. Day 
after day, I keep seeing this young 
bum in blue jeans hanging around. 
I figure he is down and out and try- 
ing to make a buck being a fighter, 
so I get so I say hello to him every 
day. Finally, I asked him, ‘When 
you going to fight, kid?’ 

“He tells me, ‘I’m not a fighter, 
I’m an actor.’ So I think for sure he’s 
a bum, being an actor and dressing 
so crummy. 

“A few days later, he tells me he’s 
working in a Broadway play, some- 
thing called Streetcar Named Desire, 
which don’t sound like no play to me. 
But he asked me to bring my wife 
and come see it. ‘Just come to the 
stage door and ask for Marlon and 
theyll let you in,’ he says. 

“I knew for certain he was nuts, 
but I tell my wife about it anyway, 
and she agrees that you gotta buy 
tickets to get inta a play like that. She 
says, ‘What’s your friend’s name?’ 


I tell her Marlo, or Brandon, or some- 
thing like that. She says she knows 
I’m outa my head because Brando’s 
the star and a big shot. ‘Naw,’ I said. 
‘he’s only a broke guy trying to be a 
fighter.’ 

“Anyway, we go to the play and 
back at the stage door we asked for 
Marlon. Sure enough, the doorman 
comes back with a couple of good 
seats, right on the aisle. In a little 
while, the curtain goes up and I see 
this same guy up there on the stage. 
He’s got on the same crummy clothes 
he wears down to the gym. But my 
wife says he’s Marlon Brando, all 
right. And I say, ‘Well, he’s my 
friend.’ 

“After the show was over, Marlon 
rushes out and invites Norma and me 
backstage. He says for us to wait 
until he cleans up and we'll go out 
and eat a bite. Three minutes later, 
he comes back with his make-up 
washed off. But he’s still got on the 
crummy shirt and the dirty jeans, 
and he puts on a crummier jacket. I 
was almost ashamed to go anywhere 
with the guy. He’s worse than me 
about clothes. But at the place we 
ate, everyone seemed to like him and 
we had a good time. 

“A few days later, he shows up at 
the gym again and asked me to come 
down to an acting school he’s run- 
ning. He says he wants me to meet 
some more actors. So we go down to 
a crummy old tenement on Ninth 
Avenue where everyone was sitting 
on the floor. Made me nervous, so I 
took a powder. 

“Back at the gym, he doesn’t say 
a thing about me running out on him 
at the acting school. In fact, a few 
days later, he stops me on the way to 
the showers and says, ‘Rocky, I want 
you and your wife to watch me on 
television tonight. We’re doing a 
show called Come Out Fighting and 
it’s about fighters. I’d like to know 
what you think.’ 

“So that night, Norma and me tune 
in, and sure enough there is that guy, 
Brando. He’s playing a fighter, all 
right. He’s playing me. Every ges- 
ture, every word he says, even the 
way he fights—it’s me. I can’t be- 
lieve it, It’s like looking in the mir- 
ror. Then I get the point—all that 
time Brando was around the gym 
he was studying me. And he didn’t 
miss a thing!” 


so little time 


(Continued from page 46) lined up with 


established talent such as Bogart, Ferrer | 


and MacMurray, Bob had a few more 
things to learn, How to pose for still 
pictures. What not to say on an inter- 
view. How to meet countless people in 
jobs related to the industry and not for- 
get their names. How to behave on the 
radio and television. How to remember 
everything that ever happened to him and 
hoard the anecdotes for distribution to the 
press. How to be polite to autograph 
hunter (even when they tore his clothes 
off). 
No mistakes are allowed in these mat- 
ters and there was no one to call on for 


help. Not the least of his problems was | 


how to squeeze a week’s work into one 
day. 


first trip inside a studio, but he didn’t have 
much time to look around. He learned 
quickly but painfully. One day a studio 
publicist brought Bob face to face with 
his first editor. One of the most mannerly 
young men in all of Hollywood, Robert 
greeted the man politely, indulged in a 
brief conversation, and disappeared. The 
publicist cast a frantic eye over the set 
and finally spotted him, tucked away in a 
corner talking to Rosemary Bowe. But- 
tonholing him, she ladled out the necessary 
lecture. : 

“Son, listen to me. That man is an editor. 
E-D-I-T-0-R. When you meet an editor, you 
don’t wander off. You stay with him for as 
long as he wants to stay with you. He is an 


important man. We want him to get to | 


know you.” 

“Oh,” mumbled Bob. “Sorry.” 

“His circulation,” continued the publicist, 
“Gs one million, two hundred and one thou- 
sand copies per month.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Bob. 


[* ADDITION to burying such required in- 
formation in his head, Bob accomplished 
his basic job—he delivered a polished per- 
formance in his first film. Then he was 
sent on a tour to publicize the picture. And 
another. And another. Then he made They 
Rode West and followed it with a tour. The 
Long Gray Line followed that, then The 
Bamboo Prison and still another tour. In 
less than a year, Bob made four movies and 
spent six months on the road—a phenom- 


enal amount of activity for one single soli- | 


tary human being. 

But he learned. He found that a live 
audience didn’t frighten him at all and he 
wondered why. Then he remembered that 
the Army had broken him in for it. Sent 
to Camp Roberts after his induction in 
1950, Bob had the task of explaining the 
Army to all new men. “When you have to 
stand up in front of 2,000 guys who've been 
in the Army for four days and tell them 


why they’re in the Army, you can handle | 


any audience. You get so you're even pre- 
pared to dodge the tomatoes.” 
In public appearances he learned to turn 


tactless questions aside gracefully and even | 


to get some interesting answers from the 


people he met. In a Hartford theatre | 
a little girl approached him and expressed / 
her gratitude for his being there. She | 
said it was such a thrill for her because | 
Hartford seldom saw celebrities. Bob | 


smiled and thanked her, and carried the 


conversation according to Hoyle and Holly- | 


wood by asking what her father did for a 


ving. 
“Daddy?” said the youngster in an off- 
hand fashion. “Oh, he’s the Governor.” 


a Ns son oF solid, middle-class -parents, | 


Bob had never met anybody more im- 
portant than his (Continued on page 66) 


The Caine Mutiny brought with it Bob’s | 
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"Jane Powell looks as pretty as a spring 


ee oS slender linen dress 


that can also be » worn either as a jumper. 


or with the ‘matching brief jacket, buttoned 


up the back. Soutache braid trims 


the dress and jacket. The dress has side-seam 


| pockets. Periwinkle blue, navy, black 


a or cork, Sizes 7 to 15. About $17.95. By Doris 


Dodson, Ja ane’ 5 Debtowners halter sling 1 pumps 


“are shown in detail on page 64. MGM’s 


Hit. The Deck ds. s Jan'scoret 6 film, 


_ HOLLYWOOD APPROVED FASHIONS 
MAY BE BOUGHT IN PERSON — 
oR BY MAIL FROM THE STORES - 
LISTED oN ‘PAGE 68. 


MORE FASHIONS ON PAGE 64 -- 


ACCESSORIES IN THE 


| All photographs by John Engstead 


Rolfs Calvette leather bag. Cherry or 
Basque red, black, tan, coffee. $10.95*. 


Meeker’s brown Steerhide bag. Also in 
blue, red, black, smooth Kip calf. $18**. 


Meeker’s brown hand-colored Steerhide 
bag; adjustable shoulder strap. $24**. 


Terry Moore in a Carole King ensemble. Embroidered linen sheath—black, red or navy on 
white. 7 to 15. About $14.95. Straight rayon linen coat with three-quarter sleeves, big collar— : 

: . + , . Debtowners black patent leather halter 
black, navy or red with contrasting lining. 9 to 15. About $17.95. Terry’s bag shown at right. Sleight bs formanient an vane soe 


* plus Federal tax 
** including Federal tax 


| SPOTLI 
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Eyelash sandal. Black, red, white, blue, 
white bark, tink kid; black suede. $4.99. 


Beaded moccasin. Russet glow, red, blue, 
black, white, cream, pink, ginger. $3.99. 


ce Espadrille slip-on. Panama, charcoal, 
red, black with contrasting sole. $5.99. 


Daisy skimmers. Canyon sand, turquorse, 
black, red, white, pink, blue. $4.99. 


+ 


Mitzi Gaynor was 

chosen Chairwoman of 
the MopERN SCREEN 
Hollywood Fashion Board 
that voted on the 
award-winning Huskies 
shoe styles (shown 

left) by Hussco. Mitzi 
selected a pair of 
Huskies’ hand-sewn, glove 
leather skimmers for 

her favorite sports outfit 
(Mitzi’s own skirt topped 
with a classic Catalina 
cashmere sweater 

set). Rolfs handbag 
shown in detail on page 64. 


‘Other Board Members 


at the MopERN SCREEN 
Huskies fashion party 

were: Terry Moore, R 
Jane Powell, Ann Miller, 
Richard Anderson and 

Roger Moore. Mitzi can be 
seen in Paramount’s Anythin;: 
Goes; Terry Moore in 20th’s 
Daddy Long Legs; 

Ann Miller and Richard 
Anderson in MGM’s 

Hit The Deck: 

Roger Moore in MGM’s 
Interrupted Melody. 


HOLLYWOOD APPROVED 
FASHIONS MAY BE BOUGHT 
IN PERSON OR BY MAIL 
FROM THE STORES 


LISTED ON PAGE 68 


hollywood 
approved fashions 
for spring 


Mopern ScreEN Board Members Jane Powell, Roe Moore, 
Richard Anderson and Ann Miller awarded the Huskies shoes 
by Hussco the Movern Screen Hollywood Fashion Trophy. 


More fashions on page 67 
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FAIR 


EXCHANGE 


Report on the marriage of Elizabeth Taylor and 
Michael “Legs” Wilding. 


™ When Michael Wilding married Liz Taylor two years ago and came to 
Hollywood many movie fans thought, “What a gorgeous meal ticket! 1” 

What they and the movie-colony. didn’t realize and still don’t know is that 
Michael Wilding gave up a top-flight career to marry Liz. 

At forty Mike was considered one of the two most popular motion picture 
stars in Great Britain. His earnings were sizable and his fan following tre- 
mendous. He was widely recognized as one of the most talented light 
comedians in the business. But then came Liz and love and marriage. 

Like Stewart Granger, his best friend, Mike said goodbye to London. 

MGM gave him a contract rather quickly. But for months Mike hung 
around town doing nothing. Then he was put into Torch Song opposite Joan 
Crawford. He played a blind pianist in that one, but Mike had relatively few 
closeups, and as one of his friends cracked, “The only part of Mike photo- 
graphed in that picture was the back of his neck.” 

Mike was then loaned out to 20th to play the part of Pharaoh in The 
Egyptian. “In this film,” he recalls, “I had an interesting costume, something 
like a nightshirt with sidecurtains over my ears. It took days before I learned 
to walk without tripping myself up.” 

Wilding’s latest film is called The Glass Slipper. In this one he plays Leslie 
Caron’s dancing partner. Before Wilding was signed for the part, a thorough 
investigation was made of his legs. 

“In great confidence,” Mike says, “they asked people if they knew what 
I Jooked like without trousers. They even asked Elizabeth. They were afraid 
I might be knock-kneed or bow-legged or somehow couldn’t wear tights. 

“Elizabeth told them she hadn’t really thought about my legs. Finally, to 
relieve the suspense, I unveiled them.” 

Wilding claims that he likes Hollywood. “Especially the climate. It’s a 
wonderful place to raise children, and you can ride around without your 
shirt. Quite wonderful, really. But it takes getting used to. 

“Just can’t get used,” he adds, “to reading about how our marriage is going 
to pot. It’s absolutely fascinating to find people who know more about our 
marriage than we do.” 

The Wildings, all three of them, are now safely ensconced in their new 
modern Beverly Hills home, a hill-top ranch house equipped with swimming 
pool and extra bedrooms to take care of the future Wilding children, the 
second-of whom will probably arrive next summer. 

Wilding’s contract with MGM expires next June. At that time Mike expects 
to free lance. Choosing his own roles, he may yet arrive at the acting prom- 
inence he attained in Great Britain. ; 


(Continued from page 62) college profes- 
sors. When suddenly he was thrown in with 
the elite of every city and state he visited, 
he thanked Providence that his parents had 
always insisted on his being a gentleman. 
Mayors and governors joined the parades 
in which he rode, and on one such parade, 
in Minneapolis, his poise left him for 
the first time. There were nine cars in the 
string, tearing triumphantly through the 
city with flags waving and sirens scream- 
ing. Bob was in the fifth car and as it sped 
around a corner following the others, the 
siren died agonizingly and ‘they found 
themselves suddenly stopped, bumper to 
bumper with the leading cars, which had 
turned into a dead-end street. It was an 
anticlimax that left everyone limp, not the 
least of whom was Bob, who flung savoir 
faire to the winds and collapsed in hyster- 
ics in the back seat. 

_ He learned what it was to be dog-tired. 
He covered a city a day for seventeen days 
and soon found that except for noteworthy 
happenings that made him remember a city 
with clarity, most of them merged in his 
mind so that he couldn’t remember them 
separately at all. He was in constant danger 
of telling the people in, for instance, Col- 
umbus how much he liked Toledo, and had 
to keep reminding himself what city he 
was in. Travel had been one of Bob’s 
dreams and these trips were his first sight 
of most of the cities, and yet there was 
never time to see all he had wanted to see. 
In New York he went for a long walk 
beginning at five a.m., the only time he 
could squeeze out of his schedule to see 
Manhattan alone. The next morning, same 
hour, he bought roast beef sandwiches and 
coffee in a delicatessen and took a ride in 
a hansom cab. 

He found that poise is a prime requisite 
of a Hollywood actor, for as such he col- 
lided with strange situations and people. 

Outside a Providence theatre a crowd 
was held back by a rope as Bob passed, 
but when a knee-high boy held a paper 
and pencil high and squeaked that he 
would like an autograph, the mob acted 
as if on signal and surged past the rope 
like a tidal wave. The child went under 
like a stone, and Bob needed all his 
strength to rescue the boy from being 


trampled. 


In New England, in zero weather, a 
press agent wanted May Wynn to stand 
on the sidewalk and sign autographs. 
It was not Bob’s place to interfere, and the 
only thing he could do was suggest that 
somebody get May some fur boots to keep 
her feet warm, but he seethed inside at 
the unnecessary hardship for May. 

In a midwestern city, Bob finished his 
stint in a parade, replete with Governor, 
and was then offered a car to do some 
private sightseeing. He had been on the 
road less than a half hour when a police- 
man pulled him over to the curb. 

“Tet’s see your owner’s license,” said 
the cop. 

Bob had no more idea on that than he 
had on the whereabouts of the Lost Chord, 
and said so. 

“Where’d you get the car, bub?” said 
the officer. 

“Why—I borrowed it.” 

“Oh, you did, did you? Well, this car 
answers the description of a stolen car, 
and I’m going to take you in.” 

It wasn’t until he got to a telephone and 
called city officials that he could convince 
the arm of the law of its mistake. 


pa WERE CHARACTERS, too. In The Latin 
Quarter, a Boston nightclub, he was 
approached by a young man inquiring if 
he wasn’t Robert Francis, the’ actor. 

“Yes, I am,” said Bob. 

“Well. I just wanted to tell you how 
much I liked that (Continued on page 68) 


Photograph by Roger Prigent 


big news 
in small 
packages 


@ Packed in a doll-size box for life-size dolls, the new Queen-Size 

Perma.lift girdle stretches with ease and fits your figure like a glove. Pure 
comfort all day long and trim, smooth lines for all your fashions. Comes 
in small, medium and large in girdle or pantie girdle styles. Only $2.95. 

To top this girdle style we feature Perma.lift’s new embroidered cotton 
bra with magic insets for firm uplift and comfort. About $2.50. 


Perma.lift girdles and bras are at leading department and specialty stores. Write 
Fashion, Modern Screen, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. for the store nearest you. 
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Where to buy 


MODERN SCREEN'S 
HOLLYWOOD 
APPROVED FASHIONS 
FOR SPRING 


Buy in person or by mail from the following stores: 


CAROLE KING (dress and coat)—Pg. 64 


Birmingham, Ala.—Burger-Phillips 

Charleston, S. C—Belk-Robinson Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Miller Bros. 

Danville, Va—Belk-Leagett 

El Paso, Texas—Sylvta’s 

Indianapolis, Ind—The Ladies shee 

Jackson, Miss.—R. E. Kennington Co 
Jacksonville, Fla—Levy’s 

Kansas City, Kan.—The Young Dry Goods Co. 
Lubbock, Tevxas—The Dunlap Co. 

Macon, Ga.—Belk-Matthews 

Nashzille, Tenn.—The Cain Sloan Co. 

Omaha, Neb.—Thomas Kilpatrick & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Joseph Price 

Roanoke, Va.—Joseph Spigel, Inc. 

San Antowo, Texas—Carl’s 

Springfield, Ill.—The John Bressmer Co. 
Tucson, Ariz—The White House Dept. Store 
Tulsa, Okla.—-Brown-Dunkin 


A 


DEBTOWNERS (shoes)—Pgs. 63, 64 


Cleveland, Ohio—Wm. Taylor & Son 
Portland, Ore—Roberts Bros. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Famous-Barr Co. 


DORIS DODSON (dress and jacket)— 
Pg. 63 


Columbus, Ohio—Morehouse Fashions 
Detroit, Mitch.—Kline’s 

Indianapolis, Ind—Wm. H. Block 
Mobile, Ala—dHarry’s 

Montgomery, Ala.—Alex Rice 

New Orleans, La.—Matson-Blanche 
New York, N. Y.—Oppenheim Collins 
St. Louis, Mo.—Stix, Baer & Fuller 
St. Paul, Minn.—Schuneman’s 
Washington, D. C.—Jelleff’s 


HUSKIES (shoes)—Pg. 65 


Baltimore, Md.—Hutzler Bros. 
Boston, Mass.—Filene’s 
Boston, Mass.—R. H. White 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Abraham & Straus 
Chicago, Ill_—Marshall Field 
Denver, Colo— Denver Dry Goods 
Detroit, Mich.—J. L. Hudson 
Elizabeth, N. J.—Lewy’s Bros. Dept. Store 
Hartford, Conn.—G. Fox 

_ Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.—B. Gertz 
Little Rock, Ark.—M. M. Cohn Co. 
New Orleans, La—Matson-Blanche 
New York, N. Y.—Arnold Constable 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Lit Bros. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Snellenburg’s 
Philadelphia, Pa.—W anamakers 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Kaufmann’s 
Portland, Ore-—Meier & Frank 
Sacramento, Calif.—Hale Bros. 
Seattle, Wash—Frederick Nelson 
Scranton, Pa.—Scranton Dry Goods 


MEEKER (handbags)—Pg. 64 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Sattler’s 

Columbus, Ohio—F. R. Lazarus Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Ben Grozow Leather Goods 
Co. 


ROLFS (handbag)—Pgs. 64, 65 


Chicago, Tll.—Marshall Field 
Los Angeles, Calitf.—Bullock’s 
Brooklyn, N.Y.—Abraham & Straus 


Write to the fashion department, Modern Screen, 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.,if there is 
no store listed near you. 


(Continued from page 66) scene in The 
Caine Mutiny. I thought it was swell. You 
know the one where you're drilling on the 
field with the rest of the men and when the 
line turns left you make a mistake and 
turn right?” 

The man began to laugh and Bob smiled 
uncertainly, recalling that although the 
incident is in the book, it hadn’t been in 
the movie. The man continued to laugh, 
slapping his thighs and dabbing the tears 
from his eyes. “That sure was a great 
scene!” he said at last. “Only the funny 
thing was, the theatre where I saw it had 
cut it out of the movie!” 

The next morning at six a.M. the tele- 
phone next to his bed wakened Bob. The 
voice on the line belonged to the stranger 
of the night before. 

“Ts this Robert Wagner?” he said. 

Bob rubbed his eyes. “Who?” 

“Robert Wagner.” 

“No,” said Bob. 

“This isn’t Robert Wagner, the actor?” 

“No, it isn’t,” yawned Bob. 

There was a slight pause. 
there any actors up there?” 


Bex HOME IN Hollywood, Bob finds new 
situations even with old friends. Those 
in the skiing circle regard the field of 
acting as something foreign as the moon’s 


“Well, are 


; surface, but they are genuinely happy over 


Bob’s success and don’t hesitate to let him 
know it. There are others who don’t want 
to admit they are impressed, and so they 
treat his new venture with sarcasm. “T 
would have gone to see the picture,” they 
will laugh, “but I heard you weren’t very 
good in it so I didn’t bother.” The critics 
have said otherwise, so Bob is aware that 
these people expect him to have changed. 
“Tt’s pretty crazy, the attitudes you bump 
into. And there’s no reason for it. Two 
years ago nobody wanted to meet me, and 
now the only reason they do is that they’ve 
seen my face on the screen. That’s all. 
They don’t know me and I’m the same 
person I was. It’s tough with friends be- 
cause I can’t very well go up to them and 
say, ‘Look, I’m the same knothead: you 
knew five years ago’—because I’d be the 
one bringing up the subject. If they treat 
this career sarcastically then there’s noth- 
ing I can do except go along with them. 
‘TJ find interviews crazy, too, because 
what I have to say isn’t too interesting, 
and yet people want to know. Sometimes 
I think I ought, to wrap my car around a 
pole on my way to an interview so Id 
have something to talk about. . . . It’s nice, 
of course, to be given good tables in restau- 
rants and nightclubs, but it makes me 
wonder. Why should I have a better table 
than somebody else just because I’m rec- 
ognized as an actor? When I went into 
the Pump Room in Chicago they ushered 
us to a table and two minutes later the 
headwaiter came over and begged my 
pardon and asked us to move to a better 
table. It’s embarrassing in a way.” 


ess ATTITUDE defines Bob’s modesty and 
levelheadedness. He is the product of 
parents who regard their three children 
with equal love and respect, and who are 
as excited about Bill’s success in business 
or Lillian’s family as they are about Bob’s 
acting. Bob’s own attitude toward his 
career is a happiness that he is doing 
something he enjoys and a prayer that he 
can go on succeeding. 

It takes work. He spends about twenty- 
five hours a week in dramatics lessons, 
from both Benno and Batomi Schneider 
who have been coaching him all along. 
This is, of course, when he is in town and 
not working in a movie. “I like the life,” 
he says, “because there is no definite pat- 
tern. Patterns are awful; they give you a 
trapped feeling.” 


_derstatement. When he came back from a 


Sieh iis ene eee 


long tour and had one day at home before 
he was scheduled to take off for a theatre 
managers’ convention, he was asked to. 
spend that day driving the 240 miles to 
and from San Diego where he judged a 
water skiing contest. The personal appear- 
ance tour for They Rode West delivered 
him back into Hollywood just two days 
before Christmas. He did all his holiday 
shopping the day before Christmas, tower- 
ing over the mob scenes in department 
stores, and Christmas Eve he addressed 
and mailed his Christmas cards. People 
were wished a merry Christmas from Bob 
Francis on December 26, but then, every- 
body in town understands that he has less 
time to himself than a doctor in an epi- 
demic of bubonic plague. 

He would like to learn French and as a 
contractee at Columbia Pictures he has 
tutorage available to him, but not time. 
He would like to find an apartment closer 
to the studio, but there is no time to look 
for one. The reason he arises shortly after 
five am. is that he lives in his parents’ 
home in Pasadena, and as any Pasadenan 
knows, you have to leave the house by 
six A.M. if you expect to avoid the crush 
of the morning traffic into Los Angeles 
and Hollywood. As a matter of fact, Bob 
has been looking at apartments for a year 
now, but as soon as he finds one he likes 
he is off on another tour. “If I’d taken one 
last summer,” he says, “by the time I got 
to use it the year’s lease would have 
been up.” ; 

He wants an apartment with one bed-. 
room and contemporary furniture .(“Old 
things depress me, and I want a place 
that’s bright and cheerful when I come 
home.”) and one of these days, with luck, 
he'll be footloose long enough to find one. 
He wants time for romance, a thing which 
has necessarily gone by the boards (in- 
eluding his steady dates with Dorothy 
Ross) for lack of time. A guy can’t court 
a girl with any sort of regularity when he 
never knows which state of the Union his 
next meal is coming from. Currently he 
makes a date at the last mimute when an 
evening is sure to be his very own, and as 
of the moment has no special interest in 
any girl. When he’s more certain of his 
career he hopes to get married, and when 
things have settled down he hopes again 
to own a ski shop. 


[ESE TWO THINGS, skiing and acting, are 
closest to his heart, and both have 
claimed him as an addict through his own 
persistence. The first time he skied he was 
eleven years old and tried it to please his 
brother. He didn’t like it at first—he fell 
down and got tangled up and disgusted, 
and when he realized skiing presents a 
challenge he made up his mind to conquer 
it. By the time he was seventeen he was 
in the tournament class. As for acting, 
when the talent scout dragged him off the 
beach to show him to Universal-Interna- 
tional and they shrugged and sent him to 
Batomi Schneider to study—when all that 
happened, Bob thought maybe this acting 
bit might possibly bring him enough 
money so that he could get back into the 
ski equipment business. Like skiing, 


“he found it wasn’t easy. It was a chal- 


lenge, and by the time he’d mastered the 
challenge he was swallowed up in it, neck- 
deep in something he loved. 

To a young man as persevering as all 
this and as handsome, as likable and as 
talented. all these things are sure to come. 
It shouldn’t be too many years before 
Robert Francis can take time in the morn- 
ing to see if it’s raining before he kisses 
his wife goodbye and then stops off at his 
ski shop on the way ic the dressingroom 
that has a star on the door. END 
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| 9500 Skin Tests Prove 


Palmolive Soap Is Mildest! 
Better for Complexion Care! 


BETTER THAN ANY LEADING TOILET SOAP... 
FLOATING SOAP...EVEN COLD CREAM 
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Palmolive’s gentle complexion care 
cleans thoroughly without irritation ! 


There’s nothing women envy more... or men admire so much Skin specialists agree that a really mild soap means less irrita- 
- - . as that lovely “‘schoolgirl complexion look.” And you too, can tion, more gentle cleansing. Milder Palmolive brings you these 
have a younger looking, far lovelier complexion just by changing to benefits—so important for a softer, smoother, brighter skin. You'll 
proper care with gentle Palmolive. It does so much to help you find no other leading soap gets skin thoroughly clean as gently as 
have a cleaner, fresher skin — leaves it so wonderfully soft! Palmolive Soap. Yes, Palmolive is mildest of them all! 


B}\) - 7 Skin Specialists Say: “MILDER CLEANSING IS BETTER FOR YOUR COMPLEXION!" 


‘ __ Palmolive is Proved Palmolive is Proved _ Palmolive Is Proved 
| _ Milder than Any Other Leading Milder than Leading White Even Milder than America’s Leading 
i Beauty Soap or Castile Soap! Floating Soaps ar Deodorant Soaps! Cold Creams! 


PALMOLIVE SOAP HELPS YOU GUARD THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION LOOK! 69 


1000 FREE super charts 


Here’s the second chance for MovERN SCREEN readers to obtain up-to-date editions of 
the famous MovERN SCREEN Super Star Information Chart! Fhe editors have prepared 
a brand-new, limited supply of 1955 Charts—to be sent absolutely free to the first 
one thousand readers who fill out and send in the questionnaire below. These amaz- 
ing encyclopedias of information tell you all about almost five hundred stars—their 
marital statuses, vital statistics, current pictures, pastimes—everything! So hurry! 


Please check the space to the left of the one phrase which best answers each question: 


1. Did you read the HAYWARD story? [J No {J Only a part { All of it 
How good a Hayward story did you think it was? [ Best I’ve read [] Very good 
[1 Good [J Fair [] Poor [] Worst Hayward story I’ve read 


2. Did you read the GABLE story? [| No [] Only a part [| All of it 
How good a Gable story did you think it was? ([] Best I’ve read [] Very good 
[1 Good {J Fair [) Poor [ Worst Gable story I’ve read 


3. Did you read the WILLIAMS story? [] No [ Only a part [] All of it 
How good a Williams story did you think it was? [] Best I’ve read [] Very good 
[1 Good [J Fair [Poor [ Worst Williams story I’ve read 
4. Did you read the GLEASON story? [| No [J Only a part { All of it 
How good a Gleason story did you think it was? [] Best I’ve read [] Very good 
[1 Good [J Fair [] Poor [ Worst Gleason story I’ve read 

5. Did you read the BLYTH story? [ No { Only a part [] All of it 
How good a Blyth story did you think it was? ([] Best I’ve read [J Very good 
[L] Good [J Fair [] Poor (] Worst Blyth story I’ve read 

6. Did you read the PECK story? [] No [ Only a part ( All of it 
How good a Peck story did you think it was? [] Best I’ve read [] Very good 
[1 Good [{ Fair [J Poor { Worst Peck story I’ve read : 

7. Did you read the GAYNOR story? [J No [] Only a part [] All of it 
How good a Gaynor story did you think it was? [] Best I’ve read [] Very good 
11 Good [J Fair [—] Poor [ Worst Gaynor story I’ve read 

8. Did you read the MONROE story? [] No [{] Only a part ([] All of it 
How good a Monroe story did you think it was? [] Best I’ve read [] Very good 
[J Good {J Fair [] Poor [ Worst Monroe story I’ve read 
9. Did you read the FRANCIS story? [J] No [J Only a part (] All of it 


How good a Francis story did you think it was? [ Best I’ve read [] Very good 
[1 Good [ Fair [] Poor [4 Worst Francis story I’ve read 


10. Did you read the LANCASTER story? [] No [ Only a part [] All of it 
How good a Lancaster story did you think it was? [] Best I’ve read [] Very good 
[1 Good [ Fair [] Poor ff Worst Lancaster story I’ve read 


11. Did you read the REYNOLDS story? [J No [ Only a part [] All of it 
How good a Reynolds story did you think it was? [] Best I’ve read [] Very good 
[) Good [] Fair [] Poor [ Worst Reynolds story I’ve read 


12. Did you read the HEPBURN story? [] No [] Only a part [J All of it 
How good a Hepburn story did you think it was? [] Best I’ve read [] Very good 
[1 Good [J Fair [J Poor [] Worst Hepburn story I’ve read 


13. The stars I most want to read about are: 


a. d. 
MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE FEMALE 


c. f. 
MALE 


FEMALE 


Please check the spaces to the left of the phrases which best describe what you do: 


(J I used to keep a scrapbook but 
stopped 
f I used to use pinups but stopped 


14. [] I keep a scrapbook of movie 
stars 
(J I pin up or frame movie stars 


15. My collection contains: 

Check one: [] mostly color [J mostly black & white [] both kinds 

Check one: [] full page size only [ any size 

Check one: [] mostly female stars [] mostly male stars [] both 

Check one: [J mostly big head shots [] mostly full length shots [] both kinds 
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CITY & STATE 


Mail To: READER POLL DEPARTMENT, MODERN SCREEN 
BOX 125, MURRAY HILL STATION, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 35) didn’t have a 
qualm on any question. There he is, 
brandishing a glass and spouting off- 
color quips as fast as lightning. Or sit- 
ting around the $25,000-a-year duplex 
apartment that houses the Jackie Gleason 
Enterprises, Incorporated, and merely wav- 
ing a hand to get service from an army 
of yes men that swarms all over—out in 
the kitchen, up in the little balcony, up — 
in the bedrooms and rehearsal halls. Or, | 
legs on a table, overseeing the expensive 
decorating job being done on his new, pri- | 
vate apartment. Or running through his 
fast, one-day rehearsal being the big boss | 
of a theatreful of observers, friends, hang- | 
ers-on, actors and just plain fans who | 
sneaked in. Or conducting script confer- 
ences at the head of the table up in his 
private office at the theatre, with everyone | 
else relegated to sideline seats and guards | 
keeping others out and away from The | 
Great Gleason. 

It’s a great life,-you say? It is, and | 
Jackie is honestly grateful for all his for- , 
ne and fame. It’s inside that he’s miser- 
able. | 
The symptoms are there for anyone to | 
see. The most obvious one is- Jackie’s | 
weight, which goes up and down like a | 
barometer in a hurricane. It varies from | 
a low of 185 up to 285 (where it was when | 
he began his public dieting recently) and | 
his closets have to be full of suits, jackets | 
and slacks in all the many sizes he might | 
need. A man who loves to eat—especially | 
spaghetti and all. the highly spiced Italian © 
foods—and who likes his liquor—even 
triple shots—poor Jackie has had to starve | 
himself on and off for years or he’d have | 
been an even bigger blimp. He has lived 
on Rye Krisp during his dieting periods, | 
or on steaks, or on graham crackers, or on | 
lettuce and carrots and “skinny pills.” He | 
has retired to hospitals again and again 
and starved himself on doctors’ orders (al- — 
though he nearly always sneaked out to , 
Toots Shor’s and lived it up a little be- | 
tween intakes of carrots). 

Anyone whose weight can rise so rap- | 
idly, and anyone whose weight can fluctu- — 
ate so erratically, is a sick man. 

Jackie is the first to admit it. He has 


_beaten a path to scores of doctors trying 


| 
| 
to find a cure. He even tried a few psychi- | 
atrists. He himself has figured out part of 
what’s wrong with him. He says that any- | 
one who puts on weight has something | 
bothering him, and eating gives that person | 
a feeling of well-being. “If a guy could 
go out and get loaded, that would help. 
But a guy in this business has too much to | 
remember, too much to think about. He | 
can’t get loaded. So I eat.” What Jackie 
can’t figure out is what is bothering him. | 
So, when he isn’t stuffing himself and even 
when he is—he tries to forget his unhappi- 
ness by keeping frantically busy. | 
(Gresson NEVER SLEEPS more than four , 
hours a night. The rest of the time he © 
is active, constantly—as though he were | 
running away from himself. He insists on 
watching every line in his script. He » 
checks the music, the camera angles, the | 
costumes, the dance routines, everyone — 
on his show. He collects books on hypno- | 
tism and mental telepathy—on all things | 
occult (another sign that he is searching) | 
and reads them, ferociously, three and four | 
at one sitting. Although he cannot read or | 
write music, he hums a tune and orders an 
orchestration of it. He records music al- 
bums, picking out all the numbers he him- | 
self doesn’t compose and waving a baton in | 
front of the orchestra. He hands a room in | 
his duplex over to a writer because he — 
wants to put his (Continued on page 72) © 


The Towle Touch 


|| In every piece of Towle Sterling...evidence of the extra care 
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THERE ARE NO “SHORT GUTS” in 
the making of a Towle knife. This 
knife is Towle’s King Richard—like 
all Towle knives, not. only is it de- 
signed to give a balanced, satisfying 
“feel” in your hand, but it must also 
lie flat and even on your table. Towle 
uses only solid metal—never cement 
or rosin —to seal. blade and 
handle permanently together. 

You'll hear no strange rattles 

in a Towle handle—be annoyed 

by no loose blade—nor can [Fi 
water leak in! 


THE TOWLE TOUCH IN DESIGN Each piece 
in every Towle pattern is designed as a unit from 
‘tip-to-toe’”’....not merely from here-to-here. 


SSS Late 


The distinction achieved by.“tip-to-toe” design 
can be seen clearly in famous Towle serving 
pieces like the Towle Craftsman pierced table- 
spoon and the Silver Flutes pie-server illus- 
trated here. 


Yes, The Towle Touch is truly the sterling touch 
...im refinement of design...in perfection of de- 
tail and finish... yet Towle Sterling is priced no 
higher than regular brands. See for yourself 
the lovely array of Towle patterns soon, at se- 
lected stores everywhere. 


When in New England...you are invited to see the Towle craftsmen at work 
... just 35 miles north of Boston. Towle of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
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Your hair 
wont go wild 
when it’s washed 


with Halo! 


Have lustrous, sparkling 
easy-to-manage hair 
right after shampooing! 


When you ‘just can’t do anything” 
with your hair, use Halo! Whether it’s 
dry, oily or normal, your hair will be 
softer, springier, look pretty as a pic- 
ture—right after shampooing! 

@ The secret is Halo’s exclusive ingre- 
dient that leaves hair silkier, faster to 
set, easier to comb and manage. What’s 
more, Halo’s own special glorifier whisks 
away loose dandruff . . . removes the 
dullness that hides the natural beauty 
of your hair ... lets it shine with far 
brighter sparkle! So, when your hair is 
hard to manage or simply won’t “‘stay 
put”... you'll find it just loves to be- 
have after a Halo Shampoo! 


the shampoo 
that glorifies 


your hair! i 
for dry, oily, normal hair 


(Continued from page 70) biography on the 
stands. He tries to write novels, and, failing, 
tries to hire people to write out his plots for 
him. Not satisfied with just being a top ba- 
nana, he wants to act seriously—and does, 
memorizing those scripts just as fast as he 
does his own. He keeps getting ideas for 
television shows and works on the produc- 
tion of the pilot films. He wants to make 
movies. He wants his Enterprises to branch 
out and go into non-show business lines 
like frozen foods. Jackie is never still. 
He probably keeps turning even during 
those four hours of sleep. 

This frenetic activity has always been 
characteristic of Milton Berle’s “three fa- 
vorite comedians.” Back before he was a 
huge hit, back when he was hungry and 
out of work, Jackie couldn’t keep still. 
When he wasn’t performing, he’d go to 
a nightclub and heckle whoever was. Or 
he’d stay up all night making merry and 
annoying the neighbors. One time, when 
he was an all-night disc jockey, he got 
bored with the routine of just playing rec- 
ords and talking between them, and threw 


-|a knock-down, drag-out party complete 


with refreshments and pretty girls. He got 
fired—as he knew he would—but he could 
not overcome the compulsion To Do 
Something. Even though his wife, whom 
he married very young, and his two girls 
needed the pay envelope from that job. 


AX THIS HUSTLING and bustling is just 
part of the Gleason make-up. One 
other characteristic is his extravagance. 
Not just with money, but with words and 
gestures. He never sends anyone a dozen 
roses; he sends thirty-six and a little some- 
thing extra. When he saw a vicufa coat 
he liked, he ordered a dozen of them—at 
some $300 per coat. When he diets, as 
we've noted, he does not cut down; he cuts 
out. When he hires an orchestra for his 
show, he has to have a big one. When he 
has dancers, he wants more than anyone 
else has. When he has a crowd scene on 
his show, he insists on a bigger crowd. 
As one observer put it, “He wants more 
people than Ivanhoe.” When he takes a 
country place for the summer, he decides 
that one is not enough and takes another— 
maybe a third, too. When he has an opera- 
tion, he goes to Switzerland to have it. 
When he drinks, he never sips; when he 
eats, he never nibbles. 

Jackie has always had this extravagant 
streak. He never hesitated to run up as- 
tronomical bills all over town, even in 
the days when his career was going no- 
where fast. He didn’t used to borrow $5 or 
$10; he’d ask for $500. (He paid everyone 
back when he got in the chips.) When he 
was struggling along as a comic in small 
saloons, he didn’t pick a fight with a puny 
ringsider; he invited “Two-Ton” Tony Gal- 
ento outside—and got his block knocked off. 

Always dynamic, even back in Brooklyn 
as a kid, Jackie lost his wife’s love because 
of his excesses. Genevieve, from whom he 
had been separated many times before the 
final break came, just couldn’t take it. 
She accused Jackie of not being able to 
adjust to his success, and berated him for 
having a too-fabulous wardrobe, over-ex- 
pensive jewelry, and too-elegant surround- 
ings. Genevieve did not believe anyone 
should spend money with such reckless 
abandon—or so she said in her legal peti- 
tion for more money. Jackie’s free-wheel- 
ing came as no surprise to her, however. 
Any man who borrows $500 and blows it 
in one nightclub outing is not going to 
turn into a miser when he gets in the 
chips. Just as any man who does not hesi- 
tate to ask a friend for a big hunk of money 
is not going to turn down his indigent pal 
when he is loaded. 

Gleason is as generous as he is generous- 
ly proportioned. He may not see his old 


boyhood friends all the time, but he re- /% 
members them with presents, he’s available 
for a touch, and he scatters their names ‘ 
all through his tv sketches. He is also fol- > 
lowed by as large a retinue—which he f 
supports—as any man in the business. His } 
extravagance works both ways—things for | 
himself and things for everyone he loves. | 
And, looking at his face, which can break + 
into the sweetest smile this side of an | 
Ivory Soap ad, you know that here is a * 
sweet man as well as a generous one. i 
He is just too flamboyant to be consist- | 
ent. “Nothing in moderation” is the Glea- | 
son motto. When he gets mad at rehearsals, 
he does not draw-the offender aside and 
whisper a light reprimand in his ear. Jackie 
yells at him in front of everyone. When ’ 
he is frustrated by something or someone, ! 
he gets stomach aches, and will pull a tan- 
trum at the drop of a “No” from a yes man. { 
All of this, as Gleason is the first to ad- — 
mit, is not normal. A man without self- 
discipline is a man without peace. 


ND GLEASON CRAVES peace. He doesn’t 
want to spend his twenty waking hours 
seven days a week in a rat race. That is | 
why he is subject to fits of melancholy— | 
despondency as deep as his hilarity is high. 
He is envious of everyone who is at 
peace with the world. This is one reason ; 
he and Art Carney have that rapport that , 
comes as a surprise to everyone who meets | 
them for the first time. There is Art, a | 
devoted and very happy family man who 
prefers being quiet, always polite, and | 
never torn apart—and is always like that. | 
And there is Jackie—noisy, sharp-spoken, ; 
and tormented. Art is too strong within | 
himself to envy his boss, but he admires { 
Gleason for his consummate skill as a com- | 
edian and for his generosity as a human | 
being. Jackie, on the other hand, envies , 
Art. He envies every man who is happy. | 
And he is searching for something that can | 
make him calm. I 
Why is Jackie always cataclysmic, never | 
calm? For the answers to that, you have 
to go back to his childhood. It wasn’t easy | 
for Jackie. His only, and older, brother 
died when he was three. His father did not | 
come home one night when Jackie was | 
eight, and has not been heard from since. | 
To this day, Jackie does not know whether | 
Mr. Gleason walked out on the family or 
met with foul play. Then his mother died 
when he was sixteen, leaving him alone in | 
the world with thirty-six cents in his | 
pocket. A childhood like that one is 
enough to ruin a man forever. What | 
Jackie’s detractors should remember is | 
that it is amazing he mustered any spunk ~ 
at all after that series of family disasters. | 
But even as a boy, Jackie was full of 
spunk. When he wanted to move nearer a | 
grammar-school flame, he packed all the | 
family belongings into a junk wagon and © 
wheeled them over to another apartment | 
all by himself. (As he got older, he was 
one of the boys who hung around the 
corner drugstore and cracked wise remarks 
at all the passersby. That, too, takes spunk 
of a sort.) The day his mother was buried, 
he emceed a stage show in a movie house 
because it paid $4 and he needed the mon- ° 
ey. That takes real intestinal fortitude— 
and it is a gesture that leaves a scar. 


ACKIE’S RELIGIOUS upbringing, which left } 

him with deep convictions, gives him 
what peace he has. In spite of years of : 
batting around burlesque houses and night- | 
clubs, he is very religious. And his re- } 
ligion says that a man and wife are married 
for life. That is the main reason he kept 
returning to Genevieve and his daughters 
time after time—even though he and Gene- } 
vieve were incurably incompatible. It | 
wasn’t, as some have charged, only because | 
he was down and out. It was his con- ‘ 


—— 


Bre vail 
sala 


|) science that drove him back to his family 


—and that, more recently, took him to 
' Genevieve’s bedside when she was hospi- 
_talized. The only reason he doesn’t see 
| his daughters more often now—outside of 
| the time-consuming work demands he has 

placed on himself—is that he feels guilty 

because he has a sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter and a twelve-year-old daughter who 

‘live in another apartment a few blocks 

away from their father. This arrangement, 

to Jackie, is wrong. But there is nothing 
he can do about it. 

So he gads about, buys another sports 
jacket, formulates another format. Every 
day he gets richer, busier, more boisterous. 

Those who know Jackie and love him 
rejoice for the pleasures he gets out of 
life, but they know they are momentary 
and monetary. When, they wonder, will he 
be able to relax and be happy? END 


=== 


mad about the boy 


(Continued from page 41) puzzling to 
Mitzi as to the public. 

Once before, Mitzi had been engaged for 
a long time, to a young lawyer named 
Richard Coyle, a fine gentleman, hand- 
some and successful. Yet, with the date 
of marriage almost upon them, Mitzi called 
| it off. 

“T was terribly unhappy about every- 
thing,” Mitzi recalls. “We had become en- 
gaged when I was only fifteen, and four 
years later I realized that I had been too 
| young to know what love really meant. 
' Certainly, I was fond of Richard, but I 

didn’t feel strongly enough to be married.” 

After she broke that engagement, Mitzi 
was unhappy, worrying about how much 
she had hurt Richard. Curiously, it was an 
incident involving her erstwhile fiancé that 
showed Mitzi a very attractive quality 
in the possession of her future husband, 
Jack Bean. She and Jack were having din- 
ner on one of their first dates when young 
Coyle entered the restaurant. It was an 
uncomfortable, dramatic moment. Mitzi 
said at once that she wanted to leave. 

“Richard never had done anything to 
make me feel uncomfortable,” she says in 
retrospect. “He’s a fine man and a gentle- 
man. But this was the first time he had 
seen me out with someone else, and I felt 
guilty.” 

At the time, Jack Bean asked no ques- 
‘tions. As she had requested, he took her 
home. When they reached her apartment, 
Be yasiced) “Why don’t you tell me about 
ite 

The words came tumbling out every 
which way, and Jack heard her out, his 
quiet grey eyes on her face. He had been 
crazy about this girl from the night they 
met, but now he refused to comfort her 
with phony philosophical phrases. 

“Sure, you hurt him,” Jack said, honest- 
ly. “But not so much as you think. And 


by marrying when you had fallen out of 
j love. Ereaking the engagement was the 
‘only fair thing to do.” 


M2 WAS EASED in her heart, and greatly 

impressed that she could sit and talk 
with this young man about another young 
man, trusting to his adult understanding. 
All this should effectively clear up the rea- 
sons behind the long-delayed wedding. 
You just don’t leap from one long romance 
to another without making sure. 

Still, there were other reasons. Jack 
Bean, who had been an agent with Music 
_ Corporation of America, had just switched 
_to his own public relations office, and he 

wasn’t about to jump into a publicity-rich 
| elopement like many another so-called 


Be 


not so much as you would have hurt him: 


How you can quick-cleanse, 
lubricate and make up...all with 


Tussy’s golden All-Purpose Cream 


Now, with one wonderful cream...you have a rich 
night cream, a deep-action cleanser, AND a foundation! 
Follow the arrows for quick, deep cleansing. Stroke 
All-Purpose Cream from throat to forehead, always mov- 
ing up and out, Circle it around your eyes. It cleanses better 
than any soap or many a cream! It actually gets down 
under “Make-up Clog” and dirt...and clears them out! 


Use it as a night cream and make-up base to help 


keep skin soft and smooth 24 hours a day! 

Make-up clings longer when you use Tussy All- 
Purpose Cream as a foundation. A special moisturizing 
ingredient helps it go on smoother, too. And you get 6 full 


ounces for only $1. 
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Why should you wear them? 


Purely for peace of mind, when “those 
days” are near...or here. They’re dif- 
ferent from ordinary panties, though 
they’re just as trim as any. Sani-Scants 
have a moisture-proof panel, to protect 
against embarrassing accidents. They 
have pins and tabs inside; you need no 
belt. Patented No-Belt waistband. And 
Sani-Scants conceal ... never reveal. 
Many women wear them a day or two 
early, each month... for safety’s sake. 
Try them soon. $1.35 to $2.50. Longer 
Brief style, $1.75 to $2.50. Small, 


medium, large, extra-large. 
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“nobody” who marries a movie star. He 
wanted to be settled. And Mitzi’s mother 
had to be considered, for she had been as- 
sociated with her daughter’s career too 
long to allow anyone to observe that she 
had been unceremoniously “dumped.” 

So there hasn’t been a conventional 
honeymoon, with two young people who 
are practically strangers walking hand-in- 
hand into a rainbow of happy-ever-after. 

Happily, Mitzi’s mother, a wonderful 
woman, had her own plans. 

After that, there was the problem of 
finding a house. “Believe it or not,” Jack 
says now, “that delayed our marriage for 
a long time.” 

Weeks before the marriage they finally 
did find a home, high up in Bel Air. One 
they really wanted to live in until they 
could build their own. They signed the 
lease, wrote a check for the first and last 
month’s rent. Then, with Mitzi’s mother 
opening a flower shop in the Town and 
Country Market, Mitzi’s career zooming 
and Jack’s business booming, there could 
not have been a more auspicious time than 
November, 1954, to confound the cynics. 


THEY WERE MARRIED in the San Francisco 
home of Mr. and Mrs. William French, 
dear enough to be considered family by 
Mitzi. Mitzi’s close friend, Yvonne Ruby, 
was her maid of honor; Jack’s best man 
was his best friend and business partner, 
Bob Rose. 

“Mitzi was very calm about the whole 
thing,” Bobby says. “Jack? You know how 
people say he’s such a relaxed guy that it’s 
hard to imagine his getting excited? Well, 
let’s just say that he was as excited and 
nervous as anyone could imagine.” 

Poor Bobby. Accustomed as he is to be- 
ing cast as comic relief in the lives of his 
friends, this time he found himself squirm- 
ing in the role of the heavy. The day Mr. 
and Mrs. Bean arrived in New :York on 
their honeymoon, Bob called to say, “Hey, 
you don’t have the house after all. The 
owner didn’t cash your check or sign the 
lease, and now the whole deal’s off. Guess 
you'll have to move into Mitzi’s apartment 
for a while, Jack.” That started things off 
on a gladsome note. 

The second day there was another call 
from Bobby. “Uh—Jack, who handles the 
insurance on your car? Well, I was driving 
it around to keep the battery up, like you 
said, and some guy hit me.” 

On the third day his cheerful message 
was, “You know about Mitzi’s giving no- 
tice when you thought you were going to 
get the house? Well, they've rented her 
apartment as of the first of the month. I 
guess we'd better move her things over to 
your place until you find something else.” 

By this time Mitzi was holding her head. 
She estimated Jack’s entire apartment to 
be the size of a card table. But Bobby 
wasn’t through. He capped his earlier per- 
formances with a call the next day. “Hey, 
you gave notice, too, and now they’ve 
rented your apartment. Now you haven’t 
got any place to live!” 

It has all the earmarks of a practical 
joke, but unfortunately everything Bob 
said was true. The young Beans were dis- 
couraged enough to give up their honey- 
moon, check into a Hollywood hotel, and 
start looking for living quarters of any na- 
ture. A friend living in Mitzi’s apartment 
building proved to be wonderfully re- 
sourceful, however, nailing down a two- 
bedroom suite there just in time for their 
homecoming. 


Svcs A MucH, just like in the movies. A 
hausfrau right down to her bones, Mitzi 
couldn’t wait to get at the place that first 
day; it had to be gleaming for Jack. “And 
when I start cleaning,” she admits, “you’d 
better stand back or you'll find yourself in 
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with the rest of the wash!” She unpacked 
and stored, cleaned and scrubbed, waxed 
and polished; there was barely time tc 
ease her aching body through a bath be- 
fore Jack came home, but Mitzi could look, 
around with pride at a spotless, immacu- 
late apartment. h 

Enter the bridegroom, still stinging with 
disappointment over the lost house in Bel, 
Air. “Ah, this crummy joint!” he said bit- 
terly. “Let’s get out of here, the sooner the 
better!” | 

To his utter astonishment, the little 
woman burst into tears, just like in the 
movies, for no reason whatever that he 
could see. Hands on hips, Jack glared at 
her. “Now, don’t start that, honey. Don’t 
ery, honey. Aw, please don’t do that. What 
did I do? What’s the matter, honey?” | 

But don’t think he’s soft. He tolerates na 
nonsense. Although Mitzi loves to cook 
and is an expert in the kitchen, almost 
every noon it is Jack, big and not too deft; 
rattling around among the pots, pans and 
cans. “How’s your soup? Okay?” he asks 
her, as anxiously as if he had slaved over a 
hot stove all day. Jack doesn’t believe in 
spoiling new wives. } 

He’s thoughtful, sensitive, and very 
bright. “Every time he opens his mouth ] 
don’t know what he’s talking about,” Mitzi 
remarked proudly the other day. “All 
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B26 MORTAL and therefore not perfect, 

Jack does have one addiction tha 
amounts to a secret vice in Hollywood; he 
likes to read stories about his bride. Why?, 
“Because I learn more about her from 
them. Each story has a different angle and, 
in reading them, I find Mitzi expressing 
herself on subjects we haven’t even 
touched yet. I find facets of her personalit 
revealed that confirm impressions of my 
own which I haven’t had time to sort out. 
I like to read the stories because they help 
me to understand her.” 

Mitzi and Jack are still looking for that 
house, a reasonably small one suited to 
the needs of a honeymoon couple. It’s the 
only part of their planning that hasn't 
worked out, but it will. And later, of 
course, there will have to be a larger, 
place on account of the children. “I want 
two but Jack says more. So maybe there'll 
be three.” 

Mitzi has only one quarrel in all the 
world—with Emily Post, who says that one 
never, never congratulates the bride. Ac- 
cording to Mitzi, an exception ought tq be 
made for her. She has married a large, 
handsome and very masculine gent, and’ 
that’s a rare combination anywhere these 
days. END 


(Mitzi Gaynor can now be seen in 20th) 
Century-Fox’s There’s No Business Like 
Show Business.) : fH 
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|) (Continued from page 32) together they 
'-make copy fly like popcorn. 

| “Our itinerary is requested,” Esther in- 
| formed him. 
“No soap,” 
| to write it myself. 
| funny best-seller.” 
“Oh, relax,’ said Esther. “You know 
| you'll never get around to writing it.” 
| And with that they began to spew anec- 
" dotes so fast that the studio press agent at 
| my left had to spoon my dinner into me 
|| so that my hands were free for taking 
notes. The show was a “break-in” for the 


said Mr. Gage. “I intend 
Should make a very 


|| future, they said, because they plan, be- 


ginning in the spring of 1956, to devote 
| half their time each year to a traveling 
aquacade. Esther had been lukewarm 
about the whole idea, principally because 
| it would mean leaving the children behind. 
“Look,” said Ben. “The road is excit- 
| ing. It’s an adventure. It’s fun. And it'll 


Ta! only be a few weeks.” 


HE TOUR WAS BOOKED to open in Albany 
on September 5. Jupiter's Darling, 


|| Hsther’s picture, wound up tardily in mid- 


August, which gave them just two weeks 
to get their own show together. Miracu- 
lously, they opened on schedule, and nat- 
urally, Albany was a hodepodge of rewrit- 
ing, trimming and adding to the show. 

The opening over, they took off for Hart- 
ford, following on the heels of hurricane 
The city was a shambles, trees up- 
rooted, the streets littered, the citizens 
|| dazed. And no sooner had the troupe set- 

| tled itself in the hotel than the radios be- 
gan blasting warnings about a new hurri- 
cane. Edna was on her way, they said, 
and if people wanted to live through it, 
they’d better batten their hatches, fill their 
bathtubs with water, stay inside their 
homes and nail their children to the walls. 
| “What a jolly day for an opening,” said 

Esther. 

“Dandy,” groaned Ben. 

The others weren’t so flip. Coming from 
California, they were conditioned to earth- 
quakes, but not to hurricanes. With pea- 
green faces they shuffled through the hotel, 
studying its structure and calculating their 
chances. The morning brought rain and 
high winds and the news that Edna would 
hit with full force about noon. 

“You might as well give a show in the 
middle of the Mojave Desert,” said Esther. 
“There’s no sense to this. I’m going home, 
that’s what I’m going to do. I’m going 
home.” 

But noon passed, and so did one o’clock, 
and Edna took her eye elsewhere. Ben 
and Esther, devouring details from the 
radio, breathed a sigh of reJief, and bolted 
for the phone. “This is Ben Gage and 
we've got a show going on at three this 
afternoon. I understand there’s no longer 
any danger, that the winds have gone and 
the weather’s mild. Would you broadcast 
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the news that our show will go on today as 
planned?” 

“Be happy to, Mr. Gage, but the wind 
just blew down our transmitter.” 

The first show went on as scheduled, 
and the theatre built for 3000 people con- 
tained 500 brave souls. Ben opened with 
some ad lib announcements. “The Pratt & 
Whitney night shift,’ reported the man 
whose ear had been glued to the radio all 
morning, “does not have to report for 
work. The golf tournament has been can- 
celed, and the Annual Fly-In of Light 
Planes to Nantucket Point is not to fly in. 
Keep your Piper Cubs on the ground.” He 
gave them an added word of encourage- 
ment. “With all the insurance companies 
here in Hartford, Edna wouldn’t dare!” 


ATANTIC City was next, and while they 
packed, the radio volunteered some in- 
teresting information. Atlantic City, it 
seemed, had just suffered the worst Miss 
America contest in its history. Nobody was 
in town. The news of the hurricane had 
sent the tourists scurrying for home, and 
the highways between the shore resort 
and Philadelphia were jammed with peo- 
ple fleeing the coast. 

“Tm going home,” wailed Esther, and the 
rest of the troupe eyed each other nerv- 
ously. 

A booker, up from Atlantic City to catch 
the show, waved cheerily as he left them. 
“Well, see you on the Steel Pier in Atlan- 
tic City,” he said. 

“Have you checked lately?” said Ben. 
“The Pier is probably in Camden by now.” 

“You can’t give a show without an au- 
dience,” said Esther. “I’m going home.” 

“Now, now, dear,” said Ben, and be- 


| gan arranging transportation. Whereupon 


he learned the interesting fact that you 
cannot go directly from Hartford to At- 
lantic City on either plane, train or bus. 
Transfer is necessary, and with an ele- 
phant, twenty-two people, a water foun- 
tain and seventy-five pieces of luggage, it 
is not advisable to attempt transfer, partic- 
ularly in the middle of the night. The 
elephant, fountain, wardrobe trunk and 
Ben’s golf clubs were loaded on a truck 
for the trek, and the rest of the group, 
with accoutrements, piled into a rented bus 
for the ten-hour trip. It was Sunday 
night, and the show was due to open on 
Steel Pier at one o'clock the next day. 
They were tired and hungry, but the res- 
taurants they passed were closed, due to 
the combination of the Sabbath, the hour 
and Edna. They finally convinced a police- 
man that they would either eat something 
somewhere or turn into a busload of cada- 
vers, and that gentleman obliged by per- 
suading the owner of a restaurant to 
open his door at one a.m. The troupe sated 
itself with the proprietor’s highly-touted 
onions and cheese and climbed back into 
the bus, which then took on the aroma of 
very old lasagna. 

Esther went to bed, a process involv- 
ing the placement of her derriére on a 
bus seat, her feet in the aisle, and her head 
pillowed on a bass drum. Ben covered 
her with a mink coat and whispered a soft 
goodnight which was lost in the sound 
of the rap-rap-rap of the bus exhaust. 
Esther looked up at him blearily. “Is this 
the fun you were telling me about?” 

At eight a.m. they arrived in Atlantic 
City, quite gamey, and spilled out of the 
bus into the fresh air. A swim in the 
Atlantic (Esther’s first) took away the 
onions and cheese and restored spirits, 
and shortly before nine Esther hopped into 
bed in the hotel. “I’ve got to sleep fast,” 
she said. And while she slept the rest 
of the troupe went to Steel Pier on a 
scouting party, cased the dressingrooms, 
placed the water fountain, hung draperies, 
and in general got the place ready for 
the show. When they returned to the 


hotel, Esther was awake and bright-eyed. | 
“Well!” she chirped. “Let’s take At- 
lantic City by storm!” iE 
“Tm glad you feel fine,” said Ben. We’re 
pooped.” 
“Ah, the sea, the sea,” said Esther, not 
to be undone. “Listen to it pound. I feel 
great! Let’s go on our big adventure!” 
Virginia Darncy, hairdresser, tried to ' 
warn her. “The dressingrooms, Esther, | 
you're not going to like—’ Seven hands | 
clapped over Virginia’s mouth. i 
Esther opened the window and took a. 
deep breath. “This is wonderful,” she said. ; 
“Wonderful!” Then she looked at Virginia. 
“What am I not going to like?” : 
“Come on, dear,” coaxed Ben. “Hal got ¢ 
us a nice limousine, and we can drive - 
over to the pier.” t 
“What am I not going to like?” de-, 
manded Esther. “What about the dress- 
ingrooms?” 
But they herded her into the car, along 
with Virginia, who continued to have her 1 
mouth covered whenever she opened it. 
They drove through streets and over the 
boardwalk and through a tunnel and | 
stopped before the stage door. 
“Tt looks like a mine entrance,’ shud- } 
dered Esther. 
“What matters is where you work,” | 
offered Ben. 
When she saw where she was to work, | 
Esther wasn’t much happier. The floor- 
boards backstage seeped with water, the 
walls were mildewed, and every time a 
breaker hit the pilings supporting the pier, | 
the whole structure moved slightly. Esther | 


The Gages had one of the worst 
double cases of stage fright in his- 
tory and it was very apparent in 
the first show; in the second they 
were over it and the sailing was 
easy. Marlene Dietrich, who 
closed, was their crutch. She coun- 
seled, "Go out and look at them 
and they'll love you. Just remem- 
ber—whatever you do is too good 


for them!" 
Mike Connolly in 
The Hollywood Reporter 


grew ominously quiet. 

“At least you can swim,” said Virginia 
comfortingly. 

“One week here,” mumbled Esther. “Let | 
me see my dressingroom.” 

The rest of them had seen her dressing- 
room, a cubicle so small that Esther’s hoop- 
skirted ball gowns couldn’t be squeezed 
into the space, let alone Esther. They 
looked at her as though she had a short / 
fuse. And Esther looked at the dressing- 
room. “My laundryroom at home is a 
glamorous establishment by comparison.” ‘ 

“T tried to tell you,” said Virginia. 


STHER’S HIGH SPIRITS, her joy at being 

once again near an ocean, had withered 
and the first show didn’t help matters. To | 
begin with, Steel Pier’s theatre is shaped 
somewhat like Fifth Avenue. “So long | 
and so thin,” said Esther, “that looking out | 
at the audience it seemed as though all | 
2900 of them were sitting in one long , 
line. I was sure that the 2870 sitting 
back of the thirtieth row couldn’t even 
see the stage, let alone me. And that long | 
white light that came at me—it was like 
being impaled!” 

The situation grew thinner when Esther, + 
draped in her sequinned bathing suit, 
stepped into the water fountain and waited 
expectantly for the water to begin foun- 
taining. It never did. “You’ve no idea | 
how dry your skin can feel when you | 
know you're supposed to be wet, re- : 
ported Esther. “It began to curl, all over 
me. I felt like a Frito.” F 
It was one of those moments that re-_ 


—— 


— 


| savoir faire, and Esther rose to it. 

“Tadies and gentlemen, this ‘water fountain 

was invented by my husband, to whom I 

shall speak very shortly. Will you please 

/ come back some other time? I’m sure that 

with all this ocean around us and under 

us, we’ll manage to have water come out 
of the fountain in the future.” 

Bowing off, she was caught by members 
of the troupe to prevent her from hurtling 
into the rotted wood of the stage walls. 

“Well!” she fumed. “Well! I’m going 
home! Straight home!” 

__ At this inopportune moment, Mr. George 

‘Hammid, manager of Steel Pier, chose to 
make his entrance. He approached with 

_ extended hand. “May I introduce myself?” 

he said politely, and was stopped short in 

his tracks by the pointed finger of an 
irate Miss Williams. 

“You! You, for one! Take those flow- 

| ers you sent me and put them in the 

dressingroom I can’t get into!” 

| “See you later,” Ben said to the aston- 
ished Mr. Hammid, and whisked Esther 
to the stage entrance. “We've got to get 
her into the car,” he said, “or she'll go 

back to California in her bathing suit.” 

- Back at the hotel, Esther sat and steamed 
while Ben tried to settle her down. Other 
members of the show huddled in the next 

room, their ears flattened to the wall. They 
decided never to unpack, since they might 
return to California momentarily. 

“Ym not going back there,” announced 

Esther. “I refuse to do another show.” 

“The water will work next time. I 
| promise.” ; 

“Hmphh,” said Mrs. Gage. 

“Look, honey, think of the experience 
you're getting. This is the groundwork for 
the aquacade. You can’t quit now.” 

“Yes I can,” said Esther. 

“Think of the rest of the crew. Think 
of them!” 

Esther shook her head. “I can’t help it. 
I’m through. I’m going home.” 

Ben disappeared, for twenty minutes, 
during which time Esther called her home, 
' her agent and her studio, using the tele- 

phone for a wailing wall. When Ben re- 
turned, he dumped piles and piles of money 
into her lap. 

“There now,” he said soothingly, “Look 
at that! And it wasn’t easy getting it— 
the box office wanted to count it first. See— 
that much is theirs, and all this is ours. 
Think what it will do for our children’s 
future. Think of the kids.” 

“T am thinking of them,” Esther wept. 


Se 
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T= THING ABOUT Esther is that you can’t 
keep her down for long, and once she 
followed with a successful show (during 
which the waterworks worked), her spirits 
began to soar. She and Ben grew to know 

George Hammid well enough for Esther to 
_ sound off in her inimitable fashion. 

“How long has it been since you’ve seen 
the dressingrooms?” she demanded. 
| “A long time, I guess.” Hammid shrugged. 
| “We've had lots of stars here and they’ve 
| never complained.” 

“That’s because they’re more patient than 
Iam,” said Esther. “You come back there 
with me and look. George, you ought to 
| be ashamed of yourself!” 

Evidently Mr. Hammid was, for he took 
Esther’s ribbing and by the time they left, 
| new dressingrooms were being built. 

By the time they took Columbus and 
opened in Detroit, the show was going on 
all cylinders. But Esther was drooping 
again. Susie’s first birthday would fall on 
' October 1, and over and over again she 
tried to think of some wonderful gift that 
| would make up for their absence. 

“Send her a wire,” flipped Ben. 
“You’re a big help, you and your humor,” 
| said Esther. 

She began to notice the knot in her 
stomach that day by day seemed to grow 


tighter and tighter. And when Ben came 
back to the hotel late one morning after 
his first golf game since leaving home, she 
looked at him with a martyred expression. 
“T hope you’re real happy. I’m glad some- 
body can get away from all this pressure!” 

That night at dinner, the eve of Susie’s 
birthday, a worried Ben asked what in the 
whole world could cheer up Esther. 

“That’s easy,” she said dreamily. “If I 
could just walk into the nursery with 
Benjy and Kim and Susie and a big paint 
book, life would be beautiful.” 


“And so,” Ben says now, “I knew I had to | 


get those cats to Detroit somehow. I called 
Jane Boyd, our nurse. It was then six- 
thirty in Los Angeles and the kids were 
having their dinner. I told Jane to get 
the kids on a plane to be in Detroit by 
ten-thirty the next morning. She said it 
was impossible but I said it had to be done 
and hung up. And that did it.” 

The next morning he rose early, al- 
lowing two hours for the drive to Willow 
Run airport. As he dressed, Esther opened 
one eye and looked at him supiciously. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Play golf,” lied Ben briefly, pulling a 
sweater over his head. He was already in 
the doghouse from the game yesterday, 
but golf was the only excuse he could 
think of to get away to meet the plane. 

“On Susie’s birthday?” wailed Esther. 
“You couldn’t!” 

“Didn’t you send her the wire?” he said. 

“One of these days—Pow!” said Esther. 
“Besides, we have a radio interview be- 
fore the show.” 

“Tll_ be back in time. I promise. Ill 
only play thirteen holes or something, but 
I‘ve just got to get out on the course. I 
feel awful.” 

“You and your grass and trees,” mut- 
tered Esther. “I don’t know why the 
elephant didn’t step on your golf clubs 
instead of planting her big fat foot on my 
hat.”” As Ben went out, Esther threw a 
shoe at his departing back. “Enjoy your- 
self, dear,” she said through gritting teeth. 


Wm BEN WEAVED his way through De- 
troit traffic, Esther was calling home. 
The phone was answered by Dr. Raymond 
LaScola, the Gages’ pediatrician who had 
been staying in their guest house since his 
own home burned. The doctor, of course, 
had been up half the night helping poor 
Jane get the youngsters ready for the 
trip. And now, hearing Esther’s voice, he 
was on uncertain ground. 

“Where are the kids?” Esther said. 

The doctor coughed. “Hmm? Has any- 
thing happened yet?” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
said Esther. “I just want to talk to my 
kids. Put Susie on. If it takes her twenty- 
five minutes to even hiccup, I'll hang on. 
just so I can hear her.” 

“Susie’s asleep,” said the doctor. 

“Oh. Well, let me speak to Benjy.” 

“He—uh—he’s doing a show.” 

“At eight-thirty in the morning?” howled 
Esther. 

“Well, you know how nursery schools 
are. They don’t know how to live.” 

“How about Kim?” 

“Where Benjy goes, Kim goes. 
know that.” 

“What's Benjy doing in the play?” 

“T believe he’s a cocker spaniel this 
time,” said Dr. LaScola. 

Esther giggled. “He’s not the type. 
Ray, what are you going to do about 
your breakfast?” 

“Why don’t you let me worry about 
that?” said the Doctor. “Don’t go plan- 
ning my breakfast from Detroit.” 

Once they had hung up the doctor ex- 
haled noisily, and Esther dragged out suit- 
cases to begin packing for the trip to In- 
dianapolis the next day. She was still 
packing when Ben walked into the room, 
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forgotten Indianapolis, Ben froze at the 
sight of the luggage. She really is mad, he 
told himself. This time she means it. 


A™ THEN ESTHER looked up. Now Esther, | 


without glasses, can’t see from here 
to there, and instead of recognizing Kim, 
she saw only a dim form. “Ben!” she 
cried. “Ben! That little boy behind you! 


He looks like—he looks just like—” And | 


then she shrieked, “Kimmy!” 


Benjy followed and gave his mother a 
hug, and Susie, in Jane’s arms, straight- | 
armed her mother and gave her a look that | 


said, “I know I’ve seen you some place, 
and if it’s true you’re my mother, why 
don’t you stick around once in a while?” 

Esther began to cry, and Ben knelt to 
explain to his bewildered sons that women 
are funny because they cry when they’re 
happy. “Ill explain the rest of it to you 


when you're older,” he said, and Esther | 


laughed through her tears. 
The children stayed with them from 


then on, through Indianapolis, Cleveland, ‘| 


Milwaukee, and the final engagement at 
the Sahara Hotel in Las Vegas. I never got 
to hear about the trials and tribulations 
in those last four cities. There was a 


Joan Blondell, who paints, signs 
her works, "Go Van Gogh." 


Leonard Lyons in 
The New York Post 
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smatter of information, such as that they 
opened in Cleveland the day after the In- 
dians lost the World Series. The street lamps 


with Kim behind him. Having temporarily | 


were draped in black, the citizens wore | 


arm bands, and Esther’s show was pre- 
ceded in the theatre by a newsreel show- 
ing the final game, which-put the audience 
in a state of coma. But whatever hap- 
pened after the children’s arrival, Esther 
ceased her threats to go home, and the 
rest of the troupe breathed a collective 
sigh, and finally, dared to unpack. 

By the time we got through talking 
‘about Detroit and the Great Reunion, the 
studio press agent was consulting his 
watch so often he looked as though he’d 
developed a tic. 

He cleared his throat. “Well—actually, 
I’m supposed to be covering a preview 
tonight. And it’s eight-thirty now.” 

“Fie on you,” said Esther. “We haven't 
even finished dinner. We haven't even 
finished Detroit.” 


‘HE PRESS AGENT, pinned between two 

chores with Father Time hanging over 
his head like an ax, smiled» weakly. So I 
glanced at my notebook, which was swell- 
ing with notes. 

“Offhand,” I said, “I figure I have enough 
for a story.” 


“But you haven’t heard,” said Esther, | 
“about Susie’s birthday party and how — 


she stuck her fist into the cake icing and 
rubbed it on the hotel’s green velvet 
chair. And about how we now own a 


green velvet chair that we don’t know 


what to do with.” 


“And the refrigerator I bought in Atlan- 
tic City,” said Ben. “It cost $154 and by the © 
time I’'d F.0.B.’d it all over the country it | 


was worth $1000.” 


The press agent looked at me like a 
beaver caught in a trap. “You know how | 


they are,” he pleaded. “Give them their | 


heads and they’ll go on all night. We'll be 


having breakfast by the time they get you | 


to Las Vegas.” 


“Tell you what,” I said. “Ben wants to l 


write a book about this, so T’ll split and 


leave the last few cities to him. Besides, five | 


million people read MopERN SCREEN every 
month, so that leaves 155 million for Ben.” 
“He'll never write it,’ insisted Esther. 
“Pm not complaining,” I assured her. END 


| audrey hepburn 


(Continued from page 53) together a la 
Sir Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh? 

“We played on the stage in Ondine, and 
we hope to play in the movie version 
which we plan to make in London. After 
that, we’ll see.” 

Would Audrey consider giving up her 
career to devote all her time to being a 
wife and mother? 

“That’s difficult to tell at this point. 
However, I doubt it.” 

The room in the Dorchester where the 
press conference was held was much too. 
small—Paramount later sent letters of 
apology—and reporters left it in a hurry. 
But not before they had thoroughly dis- 
cussed how much—or how little—Audrey 
had changed in the past few years. 

To those who had known her only since 
her success, she seemed infinitely changed 
—and not, as rumor had it, for the worse. 
She seemed friendlier, more relaxed, more 
genuinely self-confident and poised than 
they had ever known her. Marriage, they 
said, had done wonders for Audrey Hep- 
burn. Who would have thought it? 

As it happens, many people would have 
thought it. To them, Audrey has not ex- 
actly changed; she is merely her old self 
again, her real self, the person she was be- 
fore fame, with its great demands upon her 
health, caused her to become tense, forced 
her to withdraw from people for a while. 

What was Audrey like when she was 
still an unknown? Her years of war and 
terror as a child in Amsterdam have been 
hashed and re-hashed since Gigi and 
Roman Holiday, but what of her early act- 
ing days in London, the days that gave her 
her start, the days when she made the 
friends who still know her best? 

One of these friends, Roger Railton- 
Jones, has the following story to tell— 
about an Audrey Hepburn who never has 
really been described before. Here it is, in 
the words of Mr. Jones. 


@ One of my clearest memories of Audrey 
is of.a slim young girl at my side, fidgeting 
nervously as the house lights darkened in 
the projection room of the ABC studios at 
Elstree. A gasp of wonder escaped her and 
she leaned forward in her seat, her head 
cupped in her hands, her eyes fixed on the 
screen. “Oh, it’s all wrong,” I could hear 
her murmuring as she followed her own 
movements and gestures on the screen, in 
a poignant love scene with Nigel Patrick. 
Then the lights went up and Audrey Hep- 
burn, who was seeing herself for the first 
time on the screen, turned to me and in a 
tear-choked voice cried, “Oh Roger, it’s 
awful! If only they would shoot that scene 
again. I did everything wrong. I don’t 
know if I’ll ever make an actress.” 

Five years later, I was sitting on the 
edge of my seat as the curtains parted at 
Broadway’s 46th Street Theatre and Au- 
drey Hepburn, now an accomplished artist, 
held me enraptured as the Ondine. 

In the years between those two episodes 
Audrey Hepburn had shot to the summit 
of international stardom, to awards and 
applause and the acclaim of millions. And 
somewhere along the way she had ac- 
quired a reputation of being inaccessible 
for interviews and photographs, highhand- 
ed in her relations with her English studio, 
and near a breakup with her mother. 

Could Audrey Hepburn really have 
changed from the charming and adorable 
young girl whom I knew at the beginning 
of her career? Has she really gone high- 
hat and temperamental? Or is she the vic- 
tim of a too-rapid rise to fame, overwork 
and poor health? 

The very first time I saw Audrey was at 
London’s Cambridge Theater in 1949. She 


was dancing in the chorus of a musical 
show, Sauce Piquante. She was just one of 
a line of girls, but even then her poise, 
charm and individuality made her stand 
out. I remember checking the program 
and finding her name there in tiny print. 
About a year later the casting director 
of ABC studios called the ABC publicity 
office where I worked. “I’m sending a girl 
named Audrey Hepburn to see you,” he 
said. “The only thing she’s done in pictures 
is a bit part in Laughter In Paradise. I 
think she’s got tremendous possibilities 
and we’ve put her under contract. Talk to 
her and let me know what you think.” 


ATER THAT DAY I met her for the first 
time. Her name hadn’t clicked before, 
but as soon as she entered my office, I 
recognized her as the girl from the chorus 
line of Sauce Piquante. As she approached, 
I looked her over analytically—the way 
you learn to do in a film studio where 
glamour is a business. Her dancing train- 
ing was evident from the graceful way she 
walked across the room. She introduced 
herself, and I noticed she had a strikingly 
melodious voice. But she had none of the 
obvious physical attributes for stardom. 
Her nose was too large, her mouth too 
wide, her teeth too crooked. She was too 
thin for her height; her legs were indiffer- 
ent, and she was almost flat-chested. Yet 
there was something about this girl which 
made all these factors unimportant. She 
had a sort of wistful, child-like, pixie 
quality about her, combined with tremen- 
dous vivacity and sincere charm. Her eyes 
sparkled with the sheer joy of being alive. 
I liked her on sight and I couldn’t help ad- 
miring the clever way in which she dis- 
guised her physical shortcomings. Her 
heavy eye make-up concentrated attention 
on one of her best points, and her hair, 
which she wore the same way then as she 
does now, was an ideal complement to her 
piquant personality. 

As we talked, and I learned a little 
about her background and personal his- 
tory, I noticed a distinct reluctance to go 
into details about her hardships during the 
war. Later I learned what she had been 
through in occupied Holland, but all she 
would say then was: “I was hungry quite 
often.” 

I was impressed by her quiet determina- 
tion, almost bordering on ruthlessness, to 
succeed as an actress. The very terms of 
the contract she had negotiated with ABC 
were proof of her confidence in her own fu- 
ture, and her business acumen. It was an 
unusual contract. Audrey was to make a 
minimum of one picture a year, with the 
privilege of approving each script. It was 
extremely rare for an unknown artist to 
demand and receive such terms. This early 


-faith in her own ability has been fully jus- 


tified, for it is this clause in her English 
contract which now enables Audrey to re- 
ject any script she regards as unsuitable. 

She had so magnetized me and I was so 
certain she had the makings of a 
star that I was already planning what I 
could do to help her on her way. As it 
happened, I needed one of our contract 
artists to make a personal appearance the 
following evening at a policemen’s annual 
ball. It was really quite an unimportant 
event. We had agreed to provide one of 
our starlets, as it was useful to be friendly 
with these particular police who patrolled 
the roads near the studio. When I asked 
Audrey if she’d do it, her first reaction was 
one of awe and fear. “Do you really think 
Tll be able to?” she asked seriously. “I’ve 
never made a personal appearance before. 
What do I do? What do I say? What shall 
I wear?” I explained to her it was just a 
routine job. She would have to make a lit- 
tle speech, which I would write for her. 
Then she’d pose for a few pictures, and 
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maybe dance a few times with the police- 
men. 

“Do you think I should go out and buy 
a new dress?” she asked me anxiously. I 
laughed and assured her this was not a 
Royal Command Performance. 


T# NEXT pAy Audrey phoned me about 

five times, with a host of unimportant 
questions. After I’d sent the speech to her 
apartment, she called back again with sug- 
gestions and changes. She was trembling 
with nervousness when I called to pick her 
up that evening. I told her to relax—that 
she was not going to Buckingham Palace, 
but to a plain, ordinary policemen’s ball. 

This was my first opportunity to see the 
effect Audrey had on a group of men—and 
hardboiled ones at that. What I saw that 
evening convinced me that this girl pos- 
sessed that rare and magical something 
which every great actress must have— 
“Star quality.” I saw it at the very outset 
of the evening. She lost all traces of nerv- 
ousness and quickly had the men and their 
wives eating right out of her hand. As far 
as those policemen were concerned, Au- 
drey Hepburn was already a star. In fact 
she is still the mascot of the Hendon Mo- 
bile Police group. 

Thereafter, whenever we needed some- 
one for personal appearances or publicity 
stunts, I’'d call Audrey. She was by far the 
most cooperative actress our studio had, as 
well as the most likeable. 


To THIS DAY, I can never eat a piece of 

turkey without remembering the day 
we spent together at a turkey farm getting 
some holiday pictures. The idea was to 
have Audrey in a cuddlesome pose with 
one of the creatures. Audrey showed up 
for our date, cute as a button in tartan 
slacks and a perky hat. It was a wet and 
dreary day, but we couldn’t postpone the 
session. 

As we approached the farm, Audrey 
looked out the car window and saw the 
spreading carpet of mud in our path. She 
glanced ruefully down at her bright plaid 
slacks, gave a little sigh, but said nothing. 
But the worst was yet to come. These tur- 
keys, who probably awaited a fate more 
serious than picture-taking, weren’t at all 
cooperative. Audrey joined in as we all— 
the farmer, the photographer and myself— 
tried to corner one of them. He fought and 
struggled and gobbled, but we finally man- 
aged to get one into Audrey’s arms. 

We were all congratulating ourselves as 
the turkey seemed to be calming down for 
the picture. The photographer took aim, 
focused, when—bang—his flash bulb ex- 
ploded almost in Audrey’s face. She didn’t 
flicker an eyelash, but the turkey, terrified 
by the flash, bolted. Audrey gave chase 
in the drizzle, finally caught him, and the 
pictures went on. We finished about three 
hours later. 


From that day to this, Audrey refers to 


publicity shots as “turkey pictures.” 


N MEETING AUDREY’S mother, Baroness 
Van Heemstra, I realized what a 
strong influence she must have had on the 
formation of her daughter’s character. Al- 
though there is little physical resemblance, 
Audrey has many of her mother’s charac- 
teristics—a strong will, unfailing courtesy 
and a gracious old-world manner. Audrey’s 
mother did more than anyone else in those 
early days to encourage her to become an 
actress. She also advised her as to the 
business and finance aspects of her career. 
Audrey’s first speaking role at the stu- 
dio was in a film to which I had been as- 
signed, Young Wives Tale. This was in 
1951. Despite the fact that hers was a mi- 
nor role and the picture featured two of 
England’s greatest stars, Joan Greenwood 
and Nigel Patrick, Audrey finally got the 


lion’s share of the publicity. Newspaper ; 
people, coming on the set to do routine § 
stories, recognized this girl as a striking 
new personality and a natural for stardom. 
It was during the shooting of this film 
that I realized Audrey was a perfectionist 
in everything she does. She often com- 
plained about her looks, particularly her 
uneven teeth and her hands. She even dis- | 
liked her own voice, although this is one } 
of the most attractive things about her. h 
I told her once: “Audrey, you shouldn’t | 
worry about these things. They are part | 
of your charm. That’s what makes you dif- 
ferent from all the others. Just stay exact- 
ly as you are and you can’t help reaching 
the top.” But Audrey was never satisfied ‘ 
with herself. She worked constantly to } 
learn everything she could about acting. | 
While other starlets from the studio were ' 
frequenting London’s night spots and clubs | 
in the hopes of getting publicity, Audrey | 
would spend her evenings taking ballet | 
and singing lessons. She had little social 
life, but preferred to go to foreign films | 
and sit through a picture two or three ! 
times to study acting technique. 
Audrey’s salary at this time was small. | 
She rode to the studio, located outside of | 
London, by bus, and often brought sand- } 
wiches for lunch. Yet the apartment she | 
shared with her mother, although tiny, | 
was in the most exclusive part of London. | 
On her limited income, she didn’t have j 
much money to spend on clothes so she 


Irving Sarnoff told his brother, Gen. \ 
David Sarnoff, about the TV repair- 
man who came fo fixaset. He took 
it apart, and ‘studied it. A 5-year- , 
old boy in the household told him: 
"Oh, I know what's the matter with | 
the set: It's full of dead cowboys.” j 


Leonard Lyons in 
The New York Post | 


chose them with great care. Tight slacks | 
hid her thin legs and high neck blouses , 
covered her prominent shoulder bones. She 
wore flat shoes to cut her height. 


D ESPITE HER PHYSICAL and facial imper- , 
fections, Audrey was the favorite sub- | 
ject of the unit cameraman, who said to , 
me: “This Hepburn girl is extraordinary. | 
It’s impossible to take a bad shot of her.” | 
The versatility of moods she could portray 
by simple facial expressions delighted the | 
director, Henry Cass. And she had a great 
capacity for hard work, despite a physical 
frailty which is not only apparent but real 
—a result of malnutrition during the war. | 
It was not surprising that all the men on 
the set were enchanted by her, but amaz- 
ingly enough women seemed to like her 
too. Several established female stars on the 
lot were known to dislike her because of 
the attention she had been getting, al- 
though they never had met. One of them, 
attending a studio party where Audrey 
was a guest, made several catty remarks | 
about her to me. “Whatever has that girl 
got? Why she’s as thin as a rail, absolute- | 
ly no sex appeal.” Right after this I pur-= | 
posely brought Audrey over and intro- 
duced her. Audrey immediately turned 
the conversation to the star’s current pic- 
ture, asked her how it was going, compli- 
mented her on her past successes, and 
completely charmed her. Not once did she 
refer to herself or her career. When Au- | 
drey left us, the actress who had so re- 
cently been consumed by professional jeal- 
ousy said to me, “Why, she’s delightful!” 
Audrey did a few other films on and off 
the lot, including Lavender Hill Mob with 
Alec Guinness, but in none of them did she 
have a big role. She had often expressed a | 
desire to make films abroad for she speaks 
several languages fluently and was raised 
on the continent. I was, therefore, not at 
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all surprised when she phoned me one day 
| and said excitedly, “I’ve accepted a part 


in a French movie called Monte Carlo 
Baby, with location on the French Riviera. 
| Isn’t it exciting?” 

| Monte Carlo Baby was no epic, but it did 
prove to be the turning point in Audrey’s 
'eareer. As everyone knows, it was during 


=a 


this picture that Audrey was seen one day 
| by the late great French writer, Colette. 
Audrey later told me exactly how it hap- 
pened: “We were doing a scene on the 
front steps of the Hotel de Paris. Colette 
was being wheeled through the front door 
when she looked over in my direction, 
stopped, and then slowly came towards 
me. I didn’t know who she was until she 
told me. ‘How would you like to play Gigi 
in New York?’ she asked me. I couldn’t 
believe that she was serious, but, of course, 
I answered, ‘Yes.’ ” 


His Monte Carto film, besides being an 
important landmark in Audrey’s career, 
is also a vital link in our story, for it was 
then that these pictures of Audrey were 
taken. A friend of mine, Edward Quinn, an 

Irish photographer working on the Riviera, 
' was on location doing routine press shots 
of the cast. As he later explained it to me, 
he’d never even heard of Audrey Hepburn. 

“Part of the cast was rehearsing a scene 
in the Sporting Club of the Casino,” Ed 
told me, “and I was shooting pictures right 
and left. Then I saw this girl. She was in a 
corner of the room discussing a step with 
one of the dancers. I .was absolutely 
floored by her. She stood out like an orchid 


|| in a patch of weeds. I grabbed one of the 


erew and asked, ‘Who is this girl?’ I learned 
that far from being the star of the picture, 


'| she had just a small part. I introduced my- 


self and asked her if she would pose for 


some pictures. She agreed.” 
Quinn picked her up at the appointed 
time in his old pre-war Renault two- 


| seater. On the way to a neighboring vil- 


lage, his car broke down. “I was very em- 
barrassed,”’” Quinn said. “Here we were on 
a mountain road with very few garages 
and little traffic. It meant I had to fix the 
ear myself. Audrey couldn’t have been 
nicer about the whole thing. In fact, she 
offered to help, but I didn’t want her to get 
dirty, so she sat on the running board and 
kept up a gay line of chatter while I 
worked.” ; 

As these pictures show, Audrey- was 
more than cooperative in posing for 
Quinn’s camera. During several photo- 

| graphic sessions, she changed costumes 
many times and never complained about 
moving from one locale to another. 

A few days later she called Quinn and 
in a calm and controlled voice said to him, 
“Paramount Pictures in New York have 

| asked me for some photos of myself. I’d 


|| like to send the ones you’ve taken. May 


| I?” Quinn, of course, agreed. Audrey was 
signed by Paramount soon after. These 
pictures, herewith published for the first 
time, are from that set. 


SAw AUDREY AGAIN when she returned 
from Monte Carlo, all set for Gigi and 


| with a Paramount contract in her pocket. 


She was the happiest girl alive, but she 
still retained a humility and gratitude for 


, the wonderful things that were happening 


to her. 

“I know I’m going to love America,” she 
told me, “but I’m nervous about appearing 
on Broadway.” Even as Audrey said this, 
I could detect in her manner a deep un- 
derlying confidence in her own ability 
which I knew would see her through. As 


| theatrical history has recorded, this self- 


assurance of hers was fully justified. 
After she had finished the run of Gigi 
and the filming of Roman Holiday, Audrey 


arrived in England for a brief visit. I had 
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Week Possible. No Experience Necessary. Rush 
Reply for Details. 

MAXWELL, 2108 Payne, Dept. S-4, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Photo of Your Favorite 


MOVIE STAR 


Big Bargain . T small pocket size, but 
LARGE ROTUAL, CORTRATT. Also FREE 
Beautiful Catalog. FREE! Many additional pic- 
tures of popular stars on cover. FREE! Tells how 
to get HOME ADDRESSES, BIRTHDAYS 
and PHOTOS of STARS' HOMES. Send only 
15c for handling. 3 photos for 25c. Rush to: 
HOLLYWOOD FILM STAR CENTER 
Box 2309, Dept. B-4, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


NEW, NATURAL LIGHTWEIGHT 
DENTAL PLATE 


MADE FROM YOUR OLD ONE—New,Professional |™ 
Method gives you natural-looking, perfect-fitting plastic 
plate—upper, lower or partial—from poms old cracked or 

loose plate without an impression. CLINICAL method 
means fast service, huge savings. ay new plate full 30 
days at our risk. New plates sent you Air Mail same day. 


_ SEND NO MONEY iit iieis "No cot’ No obligation: Actnow. 
CLINICAL DENTAL LAB., 335 W. Madison St., Dept. 96-D, Chicago 2,II: 


Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 

corns, sore toes, callouses, bun- 

ions, tender spots, burning on 

bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 

Kurotex. You cut 4 

this soothing, cush- ae - 

ioning, flesh color, - Es 
Sh 

Easily ‘cut to 

any size or 


superior moleskin 
to any sizeor shape 
and apply. At Drug, 
Shoe, Department, 
5- 10¢ stores. 


been following her meteoric career with 
interest, and I was curious to know if her 
success had changed her. But she was still 
wide-eyed with wonder at her success. 

That was the last I saw of Audrey until 
I reached New York myself a couple of 
years later. On my arrival, I wrote her a 
short note and mailed it to her New York 
hotel. Audrey tried twice to reach me on 
the phone, without success, so she wrote 
me a letter telling me she was leaving for 
Hollywood for the filming of Sabrina. It 
was a warm, friendly letter, full of remi- 
niscences about the studio in England, in- 
cluding a reminder of the day we took 
those turkey pictures. It showed that Au- 
drey, who had now reached the summit of 
international stardom, could still take time 
to remember her old friends. 

It was after she had finished Sabrina and 
was in the midst of rehearsals for Ondine 
that the first faint notes of criticism about 
her began to appear in the press. Writers 
complained that it was impossible to get 
an interview with her, and that this was 
proof of an inflated ego. The same familiar 
photographs of Audrey in black matador 
pants and a high-necked blouse appeared 
time and time again in papers and maga- 
zines—simply because there were no 
others available. All this made me wonder 
if in the brief period since her letter to me, 
Audrey could have undergone such a 
transformation. I was determined to find 
out. I wanted to see Audrey again—and I 
wanted to see her play. So I booked seats 
for Ondine. 

I hadn’t warned Audrey about my com- 
ing that evening. Arriving at the thea- 
tre, I handed a note for Audrey to the 
stage door attendant, telling her I would 
come backstage after the performance. 

After all the adverse publicity I had 
been reading about her, I was anticipating 
some difficulty. I had none. She had left 
instructions with the stage door attendant 
to conduct me to her dressingroom, and 
she was standing outside the door waiting 
for me. Throwing her arms around my 
neck, she kissed me affectionately. We 
were both near tears. 

The first excited rush of questions and 


reminiscences over, Audrey beckoned me ~ 


to a chair and asked eagerly: “What did 
you think of the play? Did you have good 
seats? I tried to contact you in the theatre 
to change them in case you didn’t.” As I 
discussed her performance, Audrey seated 
herself on the floor in front of me and pro- 
ceeded to take off her make-up. I was 
studying her face closely. It was not until 
the last traces of her heavy, grotesque 
make-up had disappeared that I was able 
to see how she had changed physically. 
Months of overwork and strain had left 
their mark. She was a tired, tired girl. 

I felt I knew her well enough to ques- 
tion her about the strains affecting her 
health and looks. “Yes, youre right,” she 
said, “I am working too hard. As a matter 
of fact, my doctor has told me that unless 
I cut out ail interviews, photo sessions, 
public appearances and other outside ac- 
tivities, I'll have to leave the play and go 
into a sanitarium.” Audrey got up from 
the floor where she’d been sitting, put her 
hands into the pockets of her dressing 
gown and paced nervously up and down 
the room. “I really am exhausted. I’d like 
to do everything the press boys ask me, 
but I just can’t.” 


[Bat FOR ME was sufficient explanation 
for her alleged lack of cooperation. I 
could see this was no act. Audrey was a 
very sick girl. But tired as she was, she 
still greeted with a smile a group of teen- 
agers from her fan club. 

This was about the time when stories 
were circulating in New York about Au- 
drey and Mel Ferrer. I hesitated to ask her 


° } 
about him, for she had always been sensi-' 
tive about discussing the men in her life. 
Up to now, Audrey had had but two seri- 
ous romances that I knew about. The first 
was with Marcel Lebon, a handsome young 
French singer and dancer, whom she was} 
dating when I first met her. I saw them to-| 
gether often and I believe Audrey was | 
very much in love with him, but her in-| 
terest in him terminated about the time! 
she came to New York to appear in Gigi. | 
Her second big romance, with Jimmy Han-} 
son, a wealthy young English playboy, al-| 
most ended in marriage. | 

Audrey mentioned Mel Ferrer’s name! 
only once during our conversation. “He’s | 
such a wonderful actor,” she said quietly, | 
“but his part in this play—it’s too small. } 
He has no opportunity to show what he! 
ean do.” Then she began to talk about the! 
vacation she was planning. “I’m _ go-} 
ing to Switzerland for a complete rest,” she 
told me. “I shall stay in one of those little! 
wooden chalets, miles from anywhere, and 
I’m going to sleep and sleep as long as I 
want to, and catch up on all the books I! 
haven’t had time to read.” Her eyes spar-| 
kled with the old animation as she de-! 
scribed her plans for the first real vaca-| 
tion she’d allowed herself in years. 


A FEW WEEKS later I called at her apart- 
ment and drove out with her to Idle-! 
wild airport. On the way, she told me how! 
relieved she was that Ondine had closed. 

“T just couldn’t have kept going much, 
longer doing eight performances a week,” 
she said. She was obviously thrilled about 
the prospect of returning to the continent. | 
“T love America, of course, and I always, 
shall,’ she remarked, “but I don’t really 
want to live in any one place permanently. 
That’s why I love acting. It takes you to) 
so many different places.” 

At the airport, I put Audrey on the, 
Swiss Airliner which was to carry her 
across the seas to a most important occa=| 
sion in her life, her marriage to Mel Fer-| 
rer. If Audrey knew that day she was soon, 
to be a bride, she gave no indication of it. 

The news of her marriage a few weeks| 
later started a whole train of thoughts and | 
doubts in my mind. From mutual friends, ; 
I learned that Audrey’s mother had disap-| 
proved of her association with Ferrer right 
from the start, and that this had caused | 
several bitter arguments between them. 
Baroness Van Heemstra was herself the 
victim of an unhappy marriage, and ob-'! 
viously didn’t want the same to happen to 
Audrey. The Baroness is a practical woman | 
and she must have been disconcerted by} 
Ferrer’s three-marriage record. e 

That’s where Mr. Railton-Jones’ story. 
ends. The rest is speculation. 

If Audrey’s marriage is as successful as 
she claims, what does the future hold? Ac- 
tresses with far greater reserves of physi-| 
cal stamina and fewer demands upon their 
time and energy, have cracked under the) 
strain of combining a career with marriage} 
and a family. Audrey wants a baby, wants 
to act. Even with the support of her hus- 
band, added responsibilities may take a! 
dangerous toll of her health. Possibly she, 
may limit herself to one picture a year, or’ 
devote herself almost entirely to stage 
work, though that would seem to be even, 
more enervating. Very possibly she and 
Mel may remain overseas for a long time, 
looking for escape from the publicity that) 
follows them. But if her friends are wor-| 
ried, Audrey herself doesn’t seem to be. In! 
London she and her husband attended the. 
premiére of The Bridges At Toko-Ri, and | 
someone asked the radiant Audrey how it 
felt to be a star. She smiled and cocked her} 
head to one side. “Like Cinderella,” she 
said. She sounded very much as though! 
she had found both her prince and _ her} 
happy-ever-after. END | 


won't talk about it. 


present perfect 


(Continued from page 29) which, I can 
spend hours pointing with pride, ‘Look, I 
did it all with my own little hands.’ ” 
This vignette would have small signifi- 
cance except that it’s a far cry from the 
days when Susan used to shut herself up 
in her dressingroom with nothing but 
mood music for company. Down the years, 
especially when pickings are slim, Holly- 
wood has played the game of discovery— 
the new Garbo, the new Crawford, the 
new Mickey Mouse. Right now Susan’s It, 
the new Hayward, lilting, buoyant and 
gay. To fall back on another cliché, she 


never looked lovelier, as anyone who has | 


seen her close up will testify. Columnists 
on the prowl for an item attribute this to 
romance, but they are baffled when it 
comes to naming the other party. 

Susan smiles. “You can’t keep people 
from saying whatever suits them. The 
truth is simple. I’m very pleased at the 


“moment not to be emotionally involved 


with anyone. There’s a time to battle the 
stream and a time to sit on the bank, 
watching the current flow by. Gives you 
the chance to evaluate and ponder. This 
is my time on the bank.” Mischief glinted 
for a moment in the brown eyes. “Too 
much of it could get dull. I’m not feeling 
dull yet.” 


HERE’S NO NEW Susan. There’s a woman 
of character—intelligent, honest, cou- 
rageous—who grows through experience, 


Davey Wayne's seven-year-old saw 
her father for the first time on the 
screen in "How to Marry a Million- 
aire.” Naturally, Davey was very 
interested in his small fry's reac- 
tion to his histrionic talent—and 
he got it, to wit: "Oh Daddy, I just 
loved the picture. I saw Jessica 
James’ mommy and Stephen Bo- 
gart's mommy, but that pretty lady 
you liked, why hasn't she any little 
girl?" 

Radie Harris in 

The Hollywood Reporter 


ES 


sweet or bitter. The past is past, and she 
The future can be 
handled when it comes. She lives in the 
present, which is good. If she’s happier, 
more at ease with herself and the world, 
you don’t have to go hunting for reasons. 
Release from the strains. of an untenable 
marriage is reason enough. 

Indirectly, she says so. “The house has 
a nice atmosphere, casual, relaxed. We 
have many more visitors, who are always 
welcome. So many, in fact, that I bought 
a double oven, because we need two 
roasts instead of one. The boys ask their 
school friends to dinner and to stay over- 
night. Cleo, I might add, is the come-on. 
‘She’s the best cook in the world,’ I hear 
them brag. ‘We’re going to have pork 
chops.’ ”’ 


GE HAS ALWAYS been close to her sons. 
They’re closer now. Most of her non- 
working time is devoted to them. As sole 
authority, all plans and decisions are up 
to her. She believes in combining super- 
vision with greater freedom, gives them 
their rope while laying down definite rules. 
Despite her busy life as an actress, no 
concern of theirs is too trifling for her at- 
tention. “I can’t find my checkerboard,” 
says Tim. 

“No wonder,” says Greg. “You took it 
over to John’s the other day.” 

“That’s right, I did. Only I think it was 
Billy’s.” 

Susan intervened. Boys must learn to 
be responsible for their possessions. 


The ONLY Vaginal Suppository 
for FEMININE HYGIENE 


Young Wives Depend 
on Zonitors 


Zonitors Eliminate 
All Embarrassment 


Zonitors Are Powerfully 
Effective Yet Harmless 


“MODERN 


That Can. Make ALL 
these claims / 


Today, modern women everywhere are turning to Zonitors — 
the greaseless, stainless vaginal suppository which offers so 
many advantages: 

1. Zonitors contain the same powerful and deodorizing type of 
medication which makes zonirE liquid so effective. 

2. When inserted, Zonitors instantly release their powerful 
antiseptic-germicidal medication. 

3. Zonitors form a protective hygienic coating which lasts for 
hours. They are not the old-fashioned greasy type which 
quickly melt away. 

4. Zonitors are ABSOLUTELY SAFE to body tissues. They even 
have a soothing effect. 

5. Zonitors completely deodorize. They keep your person so 
dainty and feminine. 

6. A blessing to fastidious young wives. So convenient. 
Zonitors require no extra equipment. They eliminate all 
embarrassment. 

Buy Zonitors today. They are packaged two ways: individually 

foil-wrapped or in separate glass vials, 


Vaginal 
Suppositories 


because the stories you see weekly on NBC-TV’s 


fewest and most exciting late afternoon program 


ROMANCES” 


are based on true-to-life stories taken from the pages 
of “Modern Romances’ Magazine. A complete new 
“LIVE” story is brought to you every week—Monday 
to Friday. 


featuring MARTHA SCOTT as Story Editor 


“Modern Romances sponsored by Ajax the foaming 
action cleanser, Fab with more active dirt remover 
(made by the Colgate-Palmolive Company) and Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap.” 


ine your sectoo“MODERN ROMANCES” 


Check your newspaper for the time on your local NBC-TV Channel 
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IF YOU SUFFER — 
PAIN 


of HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 


REEF with ( 


the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE’S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor’s 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! : 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

Now this new healing substance is offered 
in ointment form under the name of 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug stores 
—money back guarantee. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


REMOVED BY 

Your money refunded 

if not satisfied. The Moss M0SCO 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


also Calluses. Quick, 
easy, and economical. 
Just rub on. Jars, 35¢ 
and 60¢. Buy Mosco 
at your druggist. 
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EXCITING NEW COLLECTION! 
For the first time—sensational pictures 
of your favorite movie and TV stars! 


A super-duper offer! 
FRE Home addresses of over 165 
. stars and birthdays of 300 
with order of your favorite stars! 
Send 25¢ to 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 640 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
Work 3-5 hrs. at home daily. Up to $40 weekly 
possible. Our instructions tell how. 
A. B. DUNBAR COMPANY 
4130 Mark Terrace, Dept. O04, Cleveland 28, Ohio 


AT LAST! YOUR CHANCE FOR SUCCESS 


BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 
Send for sample lesson and nurse’s booklet, 
[It’s FREE . . . no obligation. Just mail coupon, 
See for yourself how easy it is to get-BIG PAY .. 
gain social prestige and financial independence as 
a POST GRADUATE HOSPITAL trained PRACTICAL NURSE. 
Learn at home while you earn. Don’t delay. 
Send coupon NOW! 

0000808000008 SO088O08888888 
© POST GRADUATE HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING © 
© 5C45A Auditorium Bldg. Chicago 5, .S 
NA eee 
¢ ADDRESS : 
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No High Schoo! Necessary; No Age Limit 


Taking toys out was fine, if you could 
manage to remember where you left them. 
Until their memories improved, they’d 
better ask for permission. Next day the 
phone rang on the set. Greg had to speak 
to his mother; it was very important. 
“May I take my basketball over to Eric’s?” 
To Susan it was very important too—the 
feeling that they knew she was always on 
tap for consultation in a crisis of this or 
any other nature. 

Wherever they’re playing, they’ve got 
to be home by five. If Susan isn’t in, they 
report to Cleo. In addition to Cleo, there’s 
Willy Jean, her daughter, a teen-ager 
young enough to romp with the boys and 
to sit, just as wide-eyed, through their 
Ty programs. Matthew, Cleo’s husband, 
arrives at four to do odd jobs. From the 
day’s pursuits, the youngsters return to a 
circle of warmth and friendliness. Till 
six-thirty, which is dinner time, they 
watch tv. After dinner they’re allowed to 
choose a single half-hour program. Susan 
is of the crisp opinion that television, 
overdone, can have a stultifying effect on 
the young, or their elders, for that matter. 
She glows openly over the fact that her 
kids average 90 at school. Both love to 
read. They’re crazy about the Landmark 
books and the Book of Knowledge. They 
also have homework to do. If they get 
stuck, an SOS goes up for Mommy. “To 
my chagrin, I sometimes get stuck myself. 
You’d be surprised how tough that fifth 
grade homework can be.” 


Ge TAKES DELIGHT in doing with and for 
them things they’ve never done before. 
For the first time last Christmas, Santa 
and his reindeer decorated their lawn. 
Their Christmas requests were moderate. 
“Commando sets and trench coats—so we 
can play Army and fall in the mud.” She 
got a bang out of buying stuff they didn’t 
ask for. Out of love and their own al- 
lowances, they gifted her with a box of 
candy each, their favorite kind, which they 
absently proceeded to consume themselves. 

She took them east for the World Series. 
She took them to Hawaii, where they 
learned surfboard riding. She takes them 
and a couple of pals to football games. 
Her careful planning includes a_ hired 
chauffeur. “It’s meant to be a day of pure 
enjoyment. If I drove myself, if I had to 
battle traffic and parking problems, I 
might conceivably grow a little impatient. 
I refuse to have anything take the edge 
off aur pleasure. So we see the game, we 
have dinner at some special restaurant and 
have nothing to remember but fun.” 

Her basic purpose is to extend in all 
directions the horizons of their world. 
She’s buying a piano, so all three of them 
can take lessons. The boys have joined 
the Cub Scouts. They belong to a social 
group which gives dinner dances. Parents 
are not permitted in but Susan drops them 
off and sometimes stops for an unauthor- 
ized peek. She sees her sons picking the 
prettiest little girls to, dance with, gath- 
ering around the water cooler, kicking and 
being kicked in the shins by other boys— 
and thrills to their normal reactions. Like 
the song says, little things mean a_ iot. 
As when Greg writes.an imaginative piece 
on how it feels to be a giant. As when 
Tim writes how he feels about Christmas 
and it makes the school paper. 

She likes to pass the door of their room 
for a glimpse of two heads, one fair, one 
sandy-red, bent over the big double desk. 
Last year she had the house redecorated. 
Buttery yellows and greys in the living- 
room, a mirrored fireplace, the walls aglow 
with prints—Matisse, Rouault, Chagall— 
which she gets from the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. For herself, a pink marble bath- 
room. “All my life I’ve heard about movie 
stars with marble bathrooms. Now I’ve 


got one. Fake, to be sure, but just as dear | 
to my heart.” The big project, however, | 
was the thirty-foot room upstairs, trans- 
formed from a children’s to a boys’ room. 
Plaid paper gave way to wood fibre. Op- 
posite the windows overlooking garden 
and pool, a stack of shelves to hold books, 
records, all the lead soldiers she brought 
them from Mexico and miscellaneous 
treasure, with space above for pennants 
and flying ducks. In the center a desk, 
large enough for a boy on either side to 
spread puzzles, paintings, homework, with- 
out blocking the other. Their faces bear | 
that innocent, vulnerable look of any child 
absorbed in what he’s doing. You don’t 
have to be their mother to know how - 
Susan feels as she tiptoes by. | 


ANSES THEYRE NOT, though cooperative 
for the most part. The one thing Su- | 
san won’t tolerate is freshness and, like © 
all kids, they get out of line now and then. | 
Comes the moment, for instance, to do 
something they’d rather not. She reminds | 
them. They ignore her. She pokes their | 
memory. “Why do I have to?” She ex- | 
plains. They parry with the why again. 
She explains for the last time. They’re 


modern screen's 
delightful queen of the 
may issue, charming 
june allyson, will be 
on the cover— 
appearing on your 


newsstands april 7. 


seized by the child’s compulsion to find 
out how far authority can be challenged. 
“T won't,” says Tim or Greg. For this, in 
Susan’s experience, there’s a sovereign 
remedy. Over the knee with a little slip- 
per on the fanny. “They’re punished only 
for a reason. Being pretty hep kids, they | 
know exactly what the reason is. You'd 
be amazed how that slipper clears the air.” » 
They turned ten in February, and the 
slipper-cure grows less frequent. On mat- 
ters of consequence, the three assemble in 
council. Figaro, the Scottie who used to | 
pick lemons off trees, met with a fatal 
accident. To heal their shattered hearts, | 
Susan promptly bought the twins a dog 
apiece. Each picked his own breed—one | 
cocker, one Scottie—each promised to be 
responsible for his own pooch. But it ap- 
peared they had no time for the duties of | 
ownership. In Susan the sense of duty is 
strong, and she’s instilling it into her boys. | 
“If Cleo or Willy Jean looks after them, 
they won’t be your dogs. So would you be | 
satisfied if I found good homes for them?” | 
Two faces fell. “Now wait a minute. You , 
know I love dogs and I think we should 
certainly have an animal around. So Ill: 
get another one. It’ll be Mother’s dog and | 
Tll take care of it, though you can help | 
when you have the time. But since it will | 


Far ye 


| 


| comforted the twins. 


‘be mine, I feel I should have some say 

about the breed, just’ as you did.” 

“That’s only fair,” agreed Tim. 

“What breed?” asked Greg. 

“Well, I’ve always been partial to Irish 
setters.” 

- An Trish setter suited them fine. “He’ll 
have red hair just like yours.” He’s now 
an established member of the household. 

- They conferred on Mommy’s new car— 
her first Eldorado Cadillac. “It’s got to be 
fire-engine red,’ cried Greg. “You al- 
ways said you loved fire-engine red, re- 
member?” She remembered well, but 
she wanted black. Susan, however, leads 
through finesse, not despotism. Driving 
around town, they compared colors. The 
reds were certainly beautiful, but every 
other car they saw was red. Wouldn’t it 
be better to have something different? To 
this, Tim added the clincher. “They stick 
out more, so they get tickets faster.” 
Whereupon they veered to white, but de- 
cided the mud would show up too dirty. 
Meanwhile, Susan kept pointing out the 
shiny jet blacks. In the end, the boys 
were persuaded that black was the only 
color for a new car, and that they them- 
selves had talked Mommy into it. 


[sat SHE’S AN ACTRESS they accept, the 

way some other kid accepts his 
mother’s being a teacher. It’s a fact of 
life, neither ignored. nor stressed. The 
only picture they’ve seen her in since 
Song In My Heart is White Witch Doctor. 
They loved the natives, went wild over the 
African backgrounds and thought Mommy 
was pretty good too, but Mommy’s pres- 
ence was a minor affair. Very rarely she'll 
have them on the set, when something 
special goes on like the big animal scene 
in Demetrius, or the wagon-train sequence 
for Untamed, which was shot on the ranch. 
Here the twins had an elegant time, played 
with kids in the cast, dragged stray cats 
into Susan’s trailer, watched her fashion 
bullets out of lead, which they conceded 
was a pretty neat trick. Here, for the 
first and only time, her position in the 
movie world staggered one of her sons. It 
happened at noon, when box lunches were 
distributed. Greg opened his, eyed the 
sandwiches, the eggs, the fruit, the cel- 
lophaned packets of salt, and lifted a face 
of sheer rapture. “Mommy, do you eat 
like this every day?” 


H® CAREER is in high. From Untamed to 
The Conqueror to Soldier Of Fortune, 
which she all but lost. Part of the picture 
was to be shot in Hong Kong. She had 
nothing against Hong Kong. On the con- 
trary. A trip to the Orient plus a co-star- 
ring role with Gable struck her as an at- 
tractive combination. “Provided,” she told 
them at 20th, “I can take my children. 
Otherwise, no.” Jess Barker, their father, 
has the boys every Wednesday afternoon 
and every other week end. She’d have 
been glad to make up the time to him. 
But by legal stipulation, neither parent 
may take them across the state line with- 
out the other’s consent. Their father with- 
held consent on the grounds that their 
schooling mustn’t be interfered with. It 
wouldn’t have been. She had planned to 
engage a tutor. She felt, moreover, that 
the trip would be rich in the kind of edu- 
cation that doesn’t come from books. She 
appealed to the court, which ruled against 
her. “In that case,” she said quietly, “I 
won't go.” 

They were all disappointed. Susan is a 
fighter, convinced that the Lord helps 
those who help themselves. She’s also 
what you might call an upbeat fatalist, 
who won’t bash her head against the in- 
evitable. With her own philosophy she 
“Tf something’s sup- 
posed to happen, it happens. If not, it 
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just wasn’t meant to be. But don’t worry, 
we'll get there yet. When you graduate 
from school, we'll take a tramp steamer 
and go around the world on a summer 
vacation.” Which softened the blow. 

She had resigned herself to bowing out 
of the picture. The studio bowed her 
right back in again. They wanted Hay- 
ward, not a substitute. They summoned 
writers, who revised the script so a double 
could be sent to China for necessary long 
shots, while the close-ups were done here. 
One detail hung fire. To the brass, it 
loomed as more than a detail. This be- 
came clear to Susan, seated in the office 
of Buddy Adler, producer. 

“There’s something I want to talk to you 
about.” He cleared his throat. “I don’t 
know just how to put it.” 

She looked him in the eye and played 
her hunch. “You mean you’d like me to 
wear short hair.” 

“I know you don’t care for short hair.” 

“There’s no problem,” she said equably. 
“Yd just as soon have it cut.” 

Between surprise and relief, he banged 
the table. “Boy, am I going to collect! 
Bets and bets that I couldn’t get you to 
do it.’ 

“T wonder why. I’m the most docile per- 
son in the world.” 

“Then how come,” he deadpanned, 
“they’re all scared to ask you?” 

She turned thoughtful. “It’s rumored 
that now and again I get my Irish up.” 

The above scene maybe needs some in- 
terpretation. A story, part myth, part fact, 
has attached itself to Susan’s crowning 
glory. The myth is that she guards it 
against the shears like no one since Sam- 
son—which leaves out of account that she 
had it clipped years ago for The Saxon 
Charm and more recently for With a Song 
In My Heart. The fact is that she prefers 
it long and has on several occasions kept 
it so, despite pleas. Her reasons seem 
sound. “Ninety per cent of the masculine 
population likes longer hair. Inasmuch as 
I’m a woman, one of my primary purposes 
is to please men. Besides, it keeps the 
back of my neck warm.” 

For Soldier Of Fortune, they took off 
two or three inches. A little more? they 
hinted. No, that’s enough. Let’s have 
lunch. Next morning she learned via one 
of the gossip columns that she had shed 
salt tears, gathered up the poor locks and 
carried them home. This broke her up. 
“Comes the living day!” she hooted. “You 
know, I did cry once. I was ten and my 
mother got tired of brushing all this hair 
and had it cut. I cried because I didn’t 
want to look like a boy. Well, ’'m no 
longer ten. In the course of time I’ve also 
discovered that hair grows.” 


Tt PLUM OF THE YEAR has dropped into 
her lap. She helped joggle the 
branch. Like the afghan, it started on 
Untamed, where one day the twenty-four- 
hour virus hit her. Accustomed to rugged 
health, she makes a restless patient. In 
an effort to hold her down, Martha Little, 
her house guest, brought in a book. “It’s 
new. Read it and lie still.” But for keep- 
ing her quiet, Martha had picked the 
wrong book. It was called Pll Cry Tomor- 
row. Turning page after page of this 
story of a woman’s travail with agony 
and her spiritual triumph, Susan’s fever 
mounted. Virus or no, she flew out of 
bed to call her agent, Ned Marin. “I’ve 
just read the Lillian Roth book. Who 
has it?” 

“T thought you were sick.” 

“T am, so don’t trifle with me.” 

“Nobody has it, but there’s lots of in- 
terest around.” 

“T'm going to buy it for myself. It’s a 
blend of the two pictures I loved best— 
Smashup and Song.” 
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#76 “CALENDAR GIRL” 
4-Way Nylon Push-up Bra 
Wear straps as shown or criss- 
/ crossed, Lacy cuff adds glam-. 
our. Gives high, full curves! 
White or Jet Black.-In sizes 
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MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Secretly, In Your Heart 
is there a place where LBA 
you’ve always wanted to go? 


FREE for the woman who works — 2-week 
vacation with pay and a 500-dollar wardrobe. 


Complete information 
about Lady Ellen Dream 
Vacation on every Lady 
Ellen card of pin curl 
clips at your variety 
store, drug store, food 
store, beauty shop, de- 
.’ partment store. 


LADY ELLEN 


ENLARGEMENT 
of your Favorite Phoro 


y FROM FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
Just to get acquainted, we will 
make you a beautiful studio qual- 
ity 5x 7 enlargement of any snap- 
shot, photo or negative. Be sure 
Wy to include color of hair, eyes and 
‘ y SD ang _get our Bargain 

- er for having your enlarge- 
A da4 TTALM\A\N ment beautifully hand-colored in 
oil and mounted in a handsome frame. Limit 2 
to a customer. Please enclose 10¢ to cover cost of 
handling and mailing each enlargement. Original 
returned. We will pay $100.00 for children’s or 
adults pictures used in our advertising. Act NOW! 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. F-16 
7021 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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FREE booklet of valuable informa- 
tion, ‘Tips for Expectant Mothers”, 
is offered with this soothing, re- 
freshing skin conditioner that 
softens tight, dry skin, eases muscu- 
lar tingling and burning in 
back and legs. Enjoy the 
Comfort and Relief of This 
Skin Lubricant. S 
$1.25 AT ALL DRUG STORES 
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WRITE: BREVITYPE INSTITUTE, SAN DIEGO, CALIF., DEPT. 1016 
LEARN THE WORLD’S SIMPLEST, 
SPEEDIEST SHORTHAND NOW 


FREE—please send me typical lessons, details on Brevitype—world's 
simplest, speediest shorthand—first machine shorthand to eliminate coding. 
Tell me how | learn Brevitype in % the time through your personally guided 
home-study course. Show me how switching to Brevitype, as hundreds have, 
prepares me for security as a stenographer, secretary, court or hearing 
reporter here, and abroad, in business or Civil Service—helps me increase 
my salary 50% to 100%. Include costs and budget plans. 
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THE EASY-TO-LEARN MACHINE 


M 

anteed by 

Good Housekeeping 
NGS . 
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THE BREVITYPE 
MACHINE, WHICH 
CARRIES THIS SEAL, 
COMES: WITH 
TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD! THIS COURSE 

NO CODING! FAST ABC! 


WALLET 

PRINTS PAID 
24%4” x 3144” photos for classmates, 
loved ones—for job and college ap- 
plications. Send picture or neg. 25 
for $1.00 (60 for $2.00). Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


ROY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 23, GPO Box 644, N. Y. 1 


0 HIGH SCHOOL joe 


No classes to attend. Easy spare-time train- 
ing covers big choice of subjects. Friendly 


instructors; standard texts. Full credit for 
‘| previous schooling. Diploma awarded. 
Write now for FREE catalog! 
WAYNE SCHOOL Catalog HAF-32 
2527 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


EARN OVER 
$25 WEEKLY 


Address Our Postcards at Home 
Good Handwriting Necessary 


write ATLAS metrose, Mass. 


MOVIE STARS 


We have scenes from every new production. 

There are 25-50 different scenes from each 

production. Free pix and catalog listing lat- 

est movie scenes, portraits. and candid 

{poses with each order. 

! § x 10 black and white glossy prints. Pin- 
ups, brief poses, male-female and western 
stars in scenes or single poses. New. 
8x10 25c ea. 6 for $1.00. Color 50c ea. 
Stars in new candid poses. Size 4x 5 

black and white glossy prints. 7 for 50c. 15 for $1.00. 

Color 35c each. 
STEPHEN SALLY, Dept. B 


P.O. Box 52, Gracie Station, N.Y. 28, N.Y. 


LEARN AT HOME 


@ to be a Nurse’s Aide 
@ Practical Nurse 
® or Infant Nurse 


Prepare in spare time for a fascinating, high-pay career. 


Thousands of men and women, 18-60, are graduates of 
this physician-endorsed course. High school not required. 
Easy payments; earn as you learn. Trial plan. 56th year. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 234, 25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
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“Don’t be hasty. Get back into bed and 
Til see what goes.” 

What went was as follows. Paramount 
wanted it if they could borrow Hayward. 
They couldn’t, but MGM could—on the 
deal that brought Tracy to 20th for Broken 
Lance. “If they buy it,” said Susan, “that’s 
the one Ill do for them.” Marin so in- 
formed Dore Schary, who said they were 
dickering. When Ill Cry Tomorrow won 
the Christopher Award, they quit dicker- 
ing and snapped it up. This crisscross of 
activity, told in seconds, covered weeks, 
with Susan chewing nails. Came at length 
the bugle call from Marin. “I’ve got all 
the clearances, and you’re Lillian Roth.” 

“Yippee!” she yipped, read the book five 
times more and flew up to Vegas to watch 
the singer work. From their confabs, she’s 
emerged with boundless admiration for 
Miss Roth. No tosser-around of large 
words, Susan calls her a great person. “To 
go through all that tragedy and come out 
more than whole, you’ve got to be great. 
And an inspiration to others, may I add, 
as I sip my tea.” 

Though work and children claim most 
of her time, she’s hardly the hermit type. 
Dancing she loves. Marin, old friend as 
well as agent, is a frequent escort. There 
are others. “But they’re people not in- 
volved in this business and they’d just as 
soon not see their names in print.” When 
she’s going someplace exciting—which 
means formal—it’s a big deal for the twins, 
who run in and out while she puts her 
make-up on, fall over the gold slippers, set 
them tenderly upright and wait for the 
breathless moment when she’s ready. 
Their round eyes, their, “Mommy, you 
look so pretty,” isn’t the least of the eve- 
ning’s satisfactions. She’ll introduce them 
to her date—usually not the first time, but 
the second. They’ll size the gentlemen up 
and note their preferences, which they’re 
quite willing to discuss. She’s just as 
willing to listen and to set them right if 


: | 

she happens to disagree with them! 
Being thoroughly feminine, she can’t 
see herself living alone and liking it. The 
state of single blessedness strikes her as a) 
state of singular unfulfillment. “But I’ve, 
never been the kind of girl who jumped! 
from one romance to another. And I don’t! 
propose to jump from one marriage to! 
another. When the time is ripe, I'll know, 
it. Naturally, the boys are a prime con-=) 
sideration. The man I choose or whol) 
chooses me—we might even get around to| 
it at the same minute—must love children, 
as dearly as I do, for I fully intend to have! 
more. Since that’s a prerequisite, I feell 
that he and the twins will get along fine.’ 
Only this is for sure. If I fall in love! 
and believe we’re right for each other,! 
the decision will be mine. At eighteen, my’ 
youngsters will have their own lives. Par- 
ents, like children, are entitled to theirs.” 


W ==N SHE MARRIES again—and Susan/ 
says when, not if—she’ll kiss her ca-, 
reer goodbye, not without regret, but with! 
finality. “I’ve loved every minute of it.’ 
As long as I’ve got to work, I hope they'll’ 
accept me in this business. I just can’t, 
figure staying in it for the rest of my days.| 
Not because I feel an actress can’t handle} 
both. But because I’ve handled this one! 
since I was seventeen, and I’d like to! 
handle something else for a change. Will I) 
miss it? Probably—for a while. But life; 
goes on and there’s always another bon- 
fire,” cracked the doll from Brooklyn. 
Which brings us back to that afghan., 
She’s always liked to knit and crochet.) 
This job, however, is special, being linked’ 
to the future. “It’s the kind of thing that’s, 
handed down. It’s meant to be handed 
down to the little girl ’m going to have, 
some day. Not to mention two more boys.” , 
Their prospective dad? Don’t be silly. 
Susan’s no fortune-teller. She lives in! 
the present, and sufficient unto the day is) 
the good thereof. END 


hollywood’s biggest question mark | 


(Continued from page 39) volunteered, “is 
that my daughter has known Mr. Peck for, 
say, three years. They have much affection 
for each other, but beyond that I cannot 
say. I know nothing of their plans.” 

“Ts it possible that they are honeymoon- 
ing right now in Las Palmas, in the Canary 
Islands?” 

“TI am sorry, Monsieur. 
know.” 

Like her daughter, Madame Passani is a 
journalist. She writes for the France Di- 
manche—and she is skilled in the art of 
being politely evasive. She did admit that 
for a number of years her daughter has 
worked for Greg as a combination inter- 
preter-secretary. 


I really don’t 


T WAS AS A REPORTER, however, that Ver- 

onique first met the Hollywood star. She 
was working for the Paris Presse three 
years ago and was assigned to interview 
Gregory Peck. She never had met Greg, 
but she is an aggressive and resourceful 
girl. She called Paramount’s publicity 
office in Paris. 

The office was being run then by a hand- 
some, charming man named Eduard de 
Segonzac. As de Segonzac recalls the inci- 
dent, “She phoned and there was a good 
deal of urgency in her voice. She said that 
she knew Greg was in Paris. She knew he 
was on his way to Rome to make Roman 
Holiday with Audrey Hepburn. And she 
must have an interview. I told her to come 
for lunch. That’s how she met Greg.” 

Now what Peck saw in this thin-faced 
brunette, few of his friends have been able 
to determine. What he sees in her now, of 
course, is charm, companionship, compe- 


tency, love, an attractive figure and a: 
continental savoir faire. But at that time, 
Veronique wasn’t particularly well-!| 
groomed, sophisticated or appealing. And) 
what attracted Greg is still a mystery. 
One acquaintance says, “The truth is 
that Veronique came around exactly at the’ 
right time in Peck’s life. He and Greta! 
were fighting and their arguments were no| 
secrets in Europe. By contrast, Veronique | 
must have seemed docile and pliable. 
“Of course, Greg has since learned that! 
this young lady has a will of iron, an abil-| 
ity to fight and struggle and survive char- | 
acteristic of so many Europeans. 
“Anyway, she has a nifty figure, and as I' 
say, she moved in at a propitious moment.” 


N THE LIGHT of Greta Peck’s divorce tes- | 

timony, this analysis seems to be valid, | 
because a few weeks ago Greta testified 
in the California Superior Court that she | 
and her three children went to Paris in) 
1952 to be near her husband. She rented ’ 
a large home which she regarded as com=_ 
fortable but which Greg described as “this , 
miserable cold barn.” 

So terrible did he consider his sur-' 
roundings that “he stayed away from home | 
nights and wouldn’t tell me where he had | 
been or where he was going or what he. 
was doing.” 

According to Mrs. Peck, a crisis in their | 
domestic affairs was reached on the night 
Dr. and Mrs. Voskamp had a party in their | 
Paris apartment for Greta and Greg. 

“My husband stayed for half an hour,” ° 
Greta testified, “then took his hat and coat | 
and walked out before dinner. I followed } 
him to the door and asked him if he 
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Banted me to go with him. He said it 


made no difference whether I did or not.” 
On another occasion, “My husband told 


' me, ‘We would be better friends if we 


were not married.’ ” 

It was then that Greta Peck bundled up 
her three sons and took the first boat back 
to America, leaving her tall, enigmatic 
husband to the plans and designs of 
Veronique who was by then completely 
gone on him. 

When Greta Peck returned to Holly- 
wood, she must have known in her mind 
that her marriage was finished, but in her 
heart she nurtured the hope that Greg 
might change, that remembering his own 
youth in a broken home, remembering the 
poverty and struggle of their early mar- 
ried days, he might give up the European 
whirl. 

She declined to admit that her mar- 
riage was on the rocks. “It’s just very dif- 
ficult raising three boys in Europe,” she 
maintained, “so we came home.” 

There was no mention of Veronique, of 
the quarrels, the mental cruelty, the gen- 
eral incompatibility. Instead, there was a 
good deal of whistling in the dark. 

“Greg is a man,” Greta told inquirers, 
“and it is only natural that he will oc- 
casionally go out with girls while he’s in 
Europe. Certainly, there’s no harm in that.” 

But Greg didn’t go out with girls. He 
went out with one single girl—Veronique 
Passani—and while he insisted, “She’s just 
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CBS-TV assigned Dong Kingman, the 
artist, to make a drawing for use 
as the title background, on Jackie 
Gleason's Studio One appearance. 
Kingman called on Gleason, who 
said he was too busy, turned his 
back and walked away... That's 
why the title background used 
showed only Gleason's back. 
Leonard Lyons in 
The New York Post 
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a friend,” no one believed him. They were 
inseparable. Everywhere Greg went—Lon- 
don, Paris, the Riviera, Italy, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Ceylon—Veronique went with him 
or followed him. 


(GG ET PECK hoped that somewhere along 
the line Greg might drop Veronique 
in favor of playing the field, an infinitely 
less dangerous game—but Veronique has a 
lot on the ball, and she had then, and still 
has, no intention of letting Greg escape. 

An actor who is a good friend of Peck’s 
took him aside about a year ago and dip- 
lomatically tried to explain that Veronique 
was not the girl for a plain boy from La 
Jolla, California, and generally tried to dis- 
courage the entente. Peck paid no heed. 

Veronique is shrewd and intelligent and 
at least one of her friends is convinced 
that “she’s too good for Greg and should 
never marry him. 

“Greg is tall and quietly handsome,” 
this friend says, “and he’s earning about 
$600,000 a year, and I guess you’d call him 
a terrific catch. But somehow I think 
Veronique is not his type. 

“Veronique is well stacked, no doubt 
about that. But she is not particularly 
beautiful or glamorous, and she is pri- 
marily an intellectual. She is twenty- 
three and Greg is thirty-nine. There is 
a great difference in their backgrounds, 
their ages, their religions and their out- 
looks. 

“Greg is a very stolid sort of person. 
Veronique is not, although she changes 
her own personality as a sop to his ego. 
This practice is all very well and good 
when a girl is playing up to a man, but 
in marriage it won’t work. 
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“I know I’m playing the heretic in ad- 
vising Veronique not to marry Greg, but 
Ive seen the two of them together in 
Paris. Pve seen them in Ceylon and at 
John Huston’s house in Ireland. And I just 
don’t think it will work.” 

Veronique, needless to say, does not 
share this opinion. She is very much in 
love with Peck, and if he doesn’t marry 
her eventually she is going to be one of the 
most disappointed and unhappy girls in 
Europe. 


Px WILL DISCUSS pretty nearly every 

subject except his love life. Recently, 
someone tried to discover what makes him 
tick—why he’s done the things he has and 
why he has stayed abroad for such long 
periods. 

“Primarily,” he answered, “I’m interested 
in enlarging my horizon as an actor. If I’ve 
spent periods abroad, it’s because I think 
work in London can be just as enriching 
as work in Hollywood. It broadens an 
actor.” 

“But there was a time,” Greg was told, 
“when you didn’t want to be an actor. You 
wanted to be a doctor. Isn’t that true?” 

“That was a long time ago,” Peck ad- 
mitted. “But when I saw I couldn’t become 
a doctor (family finances) I became an 
actor, and I’m happy with my lot.” 

“As an actor; do you think good looks 
and a good physique count very much?” 

“What counts most,” Peck believes, “is 
presence and personality and inner truth.” 
As for happiness, “It consists of physical 
and moral satisfaction. People must be 
themselves, act themselves, know them- 
selves and accept themselves for what they 
are.” 

Peck was then asked what he thought of 
love. “It’s not a big thing,” he explained. 
“When it comes it always surprises me. 
But then again, love is not something one 
thinks about. It’s something one feels.” 

“How about your opinion of women? Do 
you find beauty an essential for attrac- 
tion?” 

“Personality,” Greg answered firmly, 
“counts more than beauty, because when 
beauty dies of old age, personality still 
exists. What counts in a woman is charm, 
and receptiveness, dignity and naturalness, 
good manners and _ intelligence.” 


V ERONIQUE PASSANI happens to be en- 

dowed with all of these qualities. So is 
Greta Peck. She is sweet, charming and 
every inch a lady. 

How did Greg come to fall out of love 
with this delightful little blonde woman, 
the mother of his three handsome, healthy 
sons? 

One hears many stories—that Greta is 
thrifty and Greg is not, that Greta is con- 
servative and Greg is liberal, that Greta 
loves California and Greg loves to travel. 
In truth, there is no simple, specific an- 
swer. 

As a father, his behavior has always 
been above reproach. As a gentleman he 
stands in a class all by himself. And as a 
provider for his family—just look at the 
financial settlement he made with Greta. 
She is to get $55,000 a year in alimony 
plus $750 a month for the support of the 
children. In addition she receives one half 
of the community property which consists 
of a $200,000 home, insurance policies and 
one half of Peck’s percentages in three 
motion pictures. After 1965, she will re- 
ceive ten per cent of Greg’s earnings until 
she remarries. 

This adds up to a sizable amount of 
money. But in the event Veronique Pas- 
sani becomes the second Mrs. Peck, she 
needn’t worry. There will be plenty left for 
her. In the last twelve years Eldred Greg- 
ory Peck has become one of the most 
highly-paid screen lovers in Hollywood’s 
hectic history. END 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF _- 
AROUND-THE-WORLD 
: SHOPPERS CLUB 


Delftware 
Lamp Direct 
From Holland! 


From ancient atel- 
LETS InP ariswe te 
from tiny wood- 
carving shops in 
the Black Forest 

. from exotic 
Persian bazaars... yes, 
from all the world over 
come fascinating ‘‘sur- 
prise’ gifts for mem- 
bers of our club! The 
most beautiful, valuable 
gifts of every land are 
“‘tracked down’’ by 
globe-trotting Club rep- 
resentatives; then these fabulous gifts are care- 
fully packed and sent by boat, train, ship— 
whatever means available—direct to members in 
the U. S.! Gifts of hand-blown glass and sculp- 
tured wood . . . silver articles from Siam, ceram- 
ics from Denmark, cutlery from England . . . the 
most exciting conversation pieces you can imag- 
ine! The Club’s great purchasing power plus the 
value of the American dollar abroad make possible 
these amazing ‘‘buys’’ worth as much as twice 
what members pay! 


A "Surprise" Giff Every Month— 
For As Little As $1.83 Each! 


As a member, your surprise gifts come every 
month—direct to your home postpaid, duty-free 
——accompanied by colorful brochures telling all 
about the gifts. Send for FREE illustrated bro- 
chure, or enclose $5 for 2 months trial, $9 for 4 
months, $12 for 6 months or $22 for 12 months 
membership. And as an EXTRA GIFT for join- 
ing now, you get your Delftware lamp—which 
stands over 8” high with regular 110-v. AC socket 
—direct from Holland, FREE! Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
Dept. 962-L, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


IN CANADA, write for prices: 
971 St.. Timothy St., Montreal 24, Que. 


Work, : 
Sleep, Play 
in Comfort 


Without Nagging Backache 

Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head- 
aches and dizziness may be due to slowdown of kidney 
function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 
nagging backache—feel miserable. Minor bladder 
irritations due to cold or wrong diet may cause 
getting up nights or frequent passages. 

Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 
successfully by millions for over 50 years. It’s amaz- 
ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 
these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


Permanent Darkener* 
FOR LASHES AND BROWS 


SWIMPROOF! One application lasts 
4 to 5 weeks! Our 21st year. 


“for the hdirs to which applied 


$1.00 (plus tax) at leading 
drug and dep't. stores 


- Send TODAY ‘D 5 
for TRIAL SIZE c 
“DARK-EYES"’ Dept. 45 


3319 Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


I enclose 25c (coin or stamps— tax included) for TRIAL 
PACKAGE of **Dark-Eyes’' with directions. 


Check Shade: 0 Black O Brown 


Address 
2 Town—________________Syate 
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a BLONDE’S 


ROMANCE 
TURNS TO 
WEDDING 
; BELLS! . 


In just 6 short weeks—and with the help of my GOLDEN 
BLONDE HAIR—I captured my guy... for good! | 
wouldn't say it was ENTIRELY the result of my II-minute 
BLONDEX Beauty Bath, but that shining, radiant color 
surely attracted him and held him, too. BLONDEX, the 
new “creamy” shampoo, specially for blondes, is made 
“at home FRESH as you need it. Quickly whipping into a 
creamy, billowy lather, Blondex instantly removes the 
dull, dingy film that makes hair dark, old-looking, brings 
out light, lustrous shine and sparkling highlights men 
love. Get BLONDEX today at 10¢, drug or dept. stores. 
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don’t call me a dumb blonde 


(Continued from page 45) became a star 
in the face of incredibly tough handicaps. 

To begin with, she had no parental guid- 
ance, no background, no money, a mini- 
mum education, no influential friends. She 
had a series of ‘unbelievably bad breaks. 

For example, after Marilyn was placed 
in The Asphalt Jungle, her name was 
omitted from the cast sheet. When the 
picture was “sneaked” at a neighborhood 
theatre in Los Angeles, the reaction cards 
showed that dozens of people asked about 
the “dumb, well-built, baby-faced blonde.” 
They had enjoyed her performance, and 
they wanted to know her name. 

Ordinarily, this tip-off is enough to make 
any studio sign the actress in question. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer declined to do so 
because of Lana Turner. Five years ago, 
Lana was the sex appeal champ, and the 
Metro executives saw no point in arous- 
ing her antagonism—not that Lana has a 
jealous bone in her body—or fostering in- 
ternecine warfare. The result was that 
Marilyn Monroe got her walking papers. 

She was heartbroken. At the time, she 
said, “Everyone says I was pretty good in 
the picture. Was I really?” 

“You were great, Marilyn,” she was as- 
sured. “Absolutely great.” 

Choked with self-doubt, Marilyn asked 
in a petulant tone, “Then why didn’t they 
give me a contract or another part?” 

“Just the breaks,” she was told. 
the breaks. This is a rough racket.” 

Another director, Joe Mankiewicz, then 
rescued Marilyn from her psychological 
depression. He chose her for another 
dumb blonde role, in All About Eve. 

When Darryl Zanuck saw the rushes on 
Eve, he ordered his casting department to 
give Marilyn Monroe a contract. 

“We had her for a year,” he was told, 
“and she can’t act. She tries hard but she 
can’t act.” 

“Sign her,’ Zanuck ordered. Marilyn 
signed a seven-year contract in August, 
1951. She was cast in a series of minor 
vehicles and her build-up was delayed. 
The reason for the delay: Betty Grable. 
Not that Betty ever muttered a single 
word about Marilyn. It was just that 
Harry’s wife was then the studio’s num- 
ber one star, and there seemed to be no 
point in threatening her position. 

In 1951 Marilyn was assigned inconse- 
quential roles in As Young As You Feel, 
Let’s Make It Legal and Love Nest, and 
loaned to RKO for Clash By Night. 

RKO paid 20th Century-Fox $6000 for 
the loanout. Two years later they offered 
$250,000 to borrow Marilyn for the lead in 
High Heels and were told, “Monroe is 
not available for a loan-out at any price.” 

Marilyn had achieved such great success 
in Clash By Night that her own studio 
was compelled to recognize her, Betty 
Grable or no Betty Grable. In 1952 she 
was cast opposite the leading male stars in 
the studio’s leading productions. 


“Just 


HIS BACKGROUND is necessary for under- 

standing the feud that developed be- 
tween Marilyn and her studio when she 
finished The Seven Year Itch and There’s 
No Business Like Show Business. 

This feud—let’s call it a dispute—began 
when Marilyn married Joe DiMaggio. 
Marilyn, for the first time in her strug- 
gling life, knew a modicum of financial 
security. She had a husband to support 
her. She didn’t have to work. 

She therefore announced that she had 
no intention of making a film called Pink 
Tights. Whereupon the studio hired Sheree 
North to replace her. Marilyn also let it 
be known that she was dissatisfied with 
her old contract that was then paying her 


$750 a week when she worked. 

Agreeing that she deserved more money, 
the studio consented to abandon the old 
contract and offered a new one calling for 
Marilyn to make two pictures a year at 
$100,000 per picture. After three and a 
half years she could make outside films. 

Subject to discussion with her lawyers, 
Marilyn went into Show Business and The 
Seven Year Itch on those terms, drawing 
$1500 a week against $100,000 per picture. 

When The Seven Year Itch was finished, 
Marilyn, having dropped Joe DiMaggio, 
began to go around Hollywood with a New 
York photographer named Milton Greene. 

“I met Marilyn about a year and a half 
ago,” Greene says. “When I came out to 


Hollywood on my honeymoon a little while | 


later, I introduced my wife Aimee to 
Marilyn, and we all became good friends. 
I shot a lot of pictures of Marilyn—they’re 
going to be published in a book—and I 
invited her to spend Christmas with us in 
New York and Connecticut. 

“I introduced her to my lawyer, ‘Frank 
Delaney, and she told him what was on 
her mind. That’s how we started Marilyn 
Monroe Productions, her own corpora- 
tion. Marilyn wants to be able to have 
some say in the roles she plays. All this 
stuff about her wanting to play the female 
lead in The Brothers Karamazov by Dos- 
toievsky, is a bunch of bunk. She was 
misquoted. A line of what she said was 
taken out of context.” 

Marilyn said, “Technically, ’m not un- 
der contract to 20th Century any more. But 
I like the studio, and I want to make more 
pictures here. And I think we can work 
it out. Dve been quoted as saying that I 
don’t like the pictures I’ve been put in. 
I never said that. A couple of the pictures 
might have been better. I suggested that 
a very good role might be the female 
lead in The Brothers Karamazov, and right 
away it was taken for granted that I was 
getting arty and wanted to play the part.” 

Asked if there was any chance of her 
reconciling with Joe DiMaggio, her answer 
was, “We'll keep on being very good 
friends.” 

Then she was asked if her attitude had 
changed, generally speaking, and she said, 
“T don’t think so.” ~ 


B™ THE TRUTH Is that since her divorce 
from Joe DiMaggio, Marilyn has come 
out of her shell. She no longer seems 
insecure, inhibited, shy or afraid. 

She has reached that critical point in her 
life where she must decide which is more 
important, career or wifehood. And her 
answer right now is career. 

Marilyn isn’t money-hungry. But she 
is quietly determined to get some lucre 
while the getting is hot. No actress de- 
serves it more, because there is no actress 
in Hollywood who has worked harder than 
Marilyn Monroe at learning her trade. The 
hours, the weeks, the years she has put 
in with her dramatic coach, Natasha 
Lytess, studying lines and movements— 
“You wouldn’t believe it,” she once said. 
“Ts been the only thing that really mat- 
tered.” 

Five years ago Marilyn Monroe knew 
precious little about dancing, acting, music, 
literature or clothes. She suffered from a 
complete inferiority complex. One col- 
umnist used to aggravate the complex by 
writing, “When will Marilyn Monroe stop 
dressing like an unmade bed? This girl 
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shows everything in her clothes except . 


? 


good taste.’ 


Hungry for the education denied her by | 


circumstance, Marilyn has spent practi- 


cally all of her spare time reading widely, . 
listening to good music, taking singing | 
lessons and learning the financial facets of - 


the motion picture business. Marilyn has 
learned that nighly taxable salaries are not 
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| profit-sharing deals. She looks around 
Hollywood and sees that Jimmy Stewart 
' has garnered more than $4,000,000 in the 


i last six years by working for a small sal- 


ary and a large share of the profits. She 
knows that Gable is going to get at least 
half a million from Soldier Of Fortune. 
Cary Grant, June Allyson, Alan Ladd are 
all independent free-lance operators. Why 
can’t she be one? 

Her New York lawyers claim that she 
| is. They told her weeks ago that when 
20th Century-Fox sent her a letter saying 
they were abrogating her old contract and 
drawing up a new one, she was free so 
long as she didn’t sign the new contract. 

The studio, on the other hand, claimed 
that if Marilyn didn’t sign the new con- 
| tract, then the old contract was in force. 

Regardless of the contract dispute, Mari- 
lyn wants a degree of professional inde- 


| pendence, because she feels strongly that 


she will know what to do with it. At 
twenty-eight she is willing to strike out 
on her own. Although her studio regards 
her in a jaundiced light, Hollywood re- 
spects her sagacity and understands her 


| desire for independence. 


ARILYN HAs practically no close women 

friends, but one woman who has 
known her for years recently explained 
her status. 

“These last few years,” she claims, 
“Marilyn has grown up. She may not 
think so, but she’s changed a lot. From a 
bewildered youngster she has developed 
into a movie star with poise. 

“She feels that she is no longer a dumb 
‘blonde. In many quarters there is no rec- 
ognition of her growth. Many men in 
Hollywood remember her as an_ avid, 
struggling kid with a well-turned body 
and a seemingly empty head. They re- 
member her when she didn’t have a dime, 
when an interview frightened her silly, 
when she had to be rehearsed over and 
over for a simple bit of subtle playing. 
“Many of these men created or helped 
'ereate the Marilyn Monroe legend. If 
Marilyn said something artlessly funny, 


; | they’d broadcast it all over the world. For 


| example, when Marilyn was asked if she 
‘had anything on while she was posing for 


|| her famous calendar, she answered, ‘I had 


| the radio on.’ That remark was planted 
in every column in the country. 
“As a matter of fact, Marilyn’s publicity 


|| build-up was so tremendous that some- 
|| times it got out of hand. The Clark Gable 


' incident is an illustration. Because Gable 
' danced with her at a party, an attempt was 
'made to blow it up into a full-fledged 
' romance. People laughed, and Darryl 
_ Zanuck gave orders to go easy on the 
Monroe publicity. 

“Marilyn has earned a good deal of 
| money for her studio. Everyone recog- 
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| nearly so rewarding as capital gains or 


nizes that. But she herself has practically 
no money saved or invested. Her salaries 
have been relatively small and her ex- 
penses high. But money is not the pri- 
mary interest in her life. 

“More than anything else, she craves 
recognition as an artist, as an actress—not 
as a lucky, fatuous personality. She would 
like to cremate the ‘dumb blonde’ reputa- 
tion she never deserved.” 

There is a world of difference between 
“dumbness” and “naturalness.” Marilyn 
has always been natural and candid. 

Once, she was asked what, if anything, 
she did to maintain her posture. She 
admitted quickly, pointing to a set of 
dumbbells, “I lift weights to fight gravity. 
Gravity makes you sag.” 

Questioned about her sexy voice, she 
said, “I never find it necessary to use my 
voice in any special way. If you think 
something sexy your voice just naturally 
goes along. I’ve given pure sex appeal very 
little thought. If I had to think about it ’m 
sure it would frighten me.” 

“On the subject of clothes she said, forth- 
rightly, “I dress for men. They say women 
dress for women, but a woman looks at 
your clothes critically. A man appreciates 
them.” 

Marilyn never has been credited with 
much wit, but reporters who have in- 
terviewed her over the years will tell 
you that she is one of the wittiest girls 
in the film colony—not a smart-alecky 
wise-cracker, but an actress who is en- 
dowed with a natural sense of humor. 

“So many reporters,” Marilyn once com- 
plained, “ask me something. Then when 
I answer they say, ‘Gee! I can’t use that.’ 
One time a fellow asked me what I wore 
to bed. So I said I only wear Chanel 
Number Five. ‘Darn it, he moaned, ‘I 
can’t use that.” 

Despite her naiveté and her charming 
frankness, despite “the dumb blonde” leg- 
end planted and nurtured by jealous 
women, Marilyn Monroe has always had a 
good head on her shoulders. 

If she hadn’t she never would have sur- 
vived, much less succeeded, in Hollywood. 


T A PARTY FOR HER at Romanofi’s the 
Hollywood greats—Gary Cooper, Jim- 
my Stewart, Bill Holden, Claudette Col- 
bert, Doris Day and many others—came 
to Marilyn’s table and said much the same 
thing: “I hear that in The Seven Year 
Itch you’re absolutely wonderful.” 
Five years ago, Marilyn would have 
blushed and mumbled a shy, “Thank you.” 
But now Marilyn smiled beautifully. 
“Thank you,” she said. “But it’s really 
Billy Wilder’s picture. He’s a great direc- 
tor, and he makes me look good. In fact, 
so good that I want him to let me play in 
his next picture. But his next picture is 
The Lindbergh Story, and he says I can’t 
play Lindbergh!” END 


: AND NOBODY KNEW WHO SHE WAS 


Marilyn Monroe. 


| of her have been reproduced everywhere. 


in a night plane, under the name of “Zelda Nunc.” 
covered by a large cloth coat, and she wore a scarf around her hair and throat. She sat 
wp front in the plane, where no other passengers would be likely to wander. 

As soon as the plane landed in N. Y., Miss Monroe pretended to have a coughing spell, 
and used a handkerchief to cover her face. 


Wit 

‘|| No list of “Most-Widely-Recognized-People”’ can be complete unless it includes 
Yet the most publicized screen star in the world has succeeded in 
|| remaining in hiding. 
_ She was ill, and had been recuperating at the Westport, Conn., home of her good 
| friends, Aimee and Milton H. Greene. Greene is the noted photographer whose pictures 
He arranged for her flight from California, 


Miss Monroe’s famed figure was 


Mrs. Greene took her to a phone booth, 


where she waited until her bags were cleared. They drove to Westport, where Miss 


Monroe convalesced under a doctor’s care. 


She wore a page-boy wig. 


For her visits to town, with Mrs. Greene, 


_ When they returned from one such trip, they learned that newspapermen had arrived 
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0 check on her presence. Miss Monroe hid in the trunk of the car, until the visitors left. 


Leonard Lyons in 
The New York Post 
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the things that count 


(Continued from page 49) of the Lancas- 
ters are sleeping warmly, and let’s crawl 
back into the warm bed. 

But he kept up the jog, and he knew that 
his reward was due soon, and when it 
came it would change his whole attitude. 


pe see ALL, RUNNING was important to him, 
he ran so much in so many of his pic- 
tures. When he made Apache some statis- 
tics-minded member of the crew figured 
that he had run a total of forty-eight 
miles, counting rehearsals and actual 
shooting. In Sorry, Wrong Number he was 
always on the run from both the police 
and a dope gang. In fact, in his very first 
picture, The Killers, he was a man who had 
run from his past. 

Right now, he had run about half way 
around the quarter-mile oval when his 
blood began coursing a little faster—and a 
little warmer. Muscles which up to now 
had been tightly bunched began to loosen 
and joints which had creaked began to 
operate more smoothly. He began to 
breathe more deeply, his stride lengthened 
and a mellow Lancaster began taking 
charge, replacing the congealed one. Now 
he looked forward to the real purpose be- 
hind his early morning runs. 

It was true that he came out to the UCLA 
track because he was the kind of man who 
had always kept himself in an athletically 
fit condition. “And,” as he told himself, “the 
way you like to eat and the way the girl 
you married knows her way around the 
kitchen, you’d better keep running, Burt! 
An actor with weight is an actor headed 
for the gate!” 

But more important to him, during these 
early morning jaunts, was the flow of 
fresh thoughts which came to him, bring- 
ing a consciousness of himself as an in- 
dividual rather than a professional per- 
sonality. Working under studio pressure, 
meeting other Hollywood people in atmos- 
pheres charged with the aggressive spirit 
and influences of the industry—it was too 
easy for a fellow to forget what he really 
was. This was why it was really worth- 
while to go off by himself. And as he had 
said one morning on the track, “Burt, meet 
Burt!” 


FT owarp THE END of the first lap he saw a 
few high hurdles which someone had 
left standing out on the track. Automati- 
cally, he headed for the first one, but at the 
last split-second he ducked around it in- 
stead of jumping—and had to laugh at him- 
self. Something had told him just before the 
take-off he was still a little too stiff for 
leaping. Next time around Ill get you, he 
mentally addressed the hurdles. He’d have 
to get them, he thought. He wanted to be 


able to give his oldest son, Jimmy, a new ' 


answer this morning when he asked, 
“What'ya do, Pop?” Instead of replying, 
“Oh, I just ran around the track,” he could 
say, “Oh, I jumped some hurdles.” And he 
could hear Jimmy comment: “You did? 
Gee, Pop!” 


Fa A REASON that was to come to him a 
few moments later, this thinking re- 
minded him of his picture, Vera Cruz, and 
Vera Cruz reminded him of the man with 
whom he had co-starred in the picture, 
Gary Cooper. And then the connection 
became clear. Jimmy, he knew, was great- 
ly impressed by Gary, much more so, ap- 
parently, than he was by his own father. 
Burt thought about this and wondered if 
he shouldn’t make another western with 
Gary Cooper in which he clearly outrode, 
outshot and outfought him. That would 
show Jimmy! 

Then he decided that before he did this 
he would take Jimmy to see The Kentuck- 


ian, which he had just finished. He was i 


proud of The Kentuckian. He had enjoyed |¥ 
every moment of his location stay in Ken- | 
tucky, where the picture had been made, ' 
and particularly several weeks spent in the | 
historic Levi Jackson State Park, near {| 
London, Kentucky. And at this point he }' 
recalled with a chuckle the old gnarled }:! 
resident of London who had stopped him | 
on the street to shake hands. i 

“Put it there, son,” the old-timer had |: 
said. “I told everyone you was going to >» 
make it!” I 

“Make it?” Burt had repeated, and the 4 
old-timer had explained. He had seen Burt 
years before, watching him when he toured || 
the state with his partner, Nick Cravat. [ 
They were acrobats in the Kay Circus. q 

“You was climbing a long pole held by a | 
little feller,” said the old man, “and the = 
crowd was holding their breath for fear you | 
wouldn’t get to the top. I kept a-hollering, 
‘He'll make it! He’ll make it!’ And looking 7 
at you today, young fellow, what with you H 
owning this picture company and being the * 
star of this picture they’re making here, I ? 
guess you sure done well.” 

“Yeah, but what happened on the pole ‘ 
that day?” Burt had asked, bothered by ¥ 
some wispy and not-too-happy recollection. i 

The old-timer had shaken his head sadly. |! 
“You slipped, son, you slipped.” i 


(Gersxe AROUND the turn to begin a sec- i 
ond lap, Burt caught sight of a mascu- 
line figure at a far corner of the campus 
meadows. The fellow was driving practice 


On an early morning breakfast i 
food show an announcer asked a n 
little boy three times, ‘What 7 
cereal do you prefer in the morn- it 


ing, sonny?" Three times there a 

was no answer. Then the little : 

boy's piteous plea, “You're hurting i 

my arm, mister." | 
Leo Guild in 


The Hollywood Reporter 


shots and Burt remembered he had seen 
him here before, and had even deduced } 
from his observations that the purpose of jj 
the visits was to cure a bad hook. He kept |! 
watching out of the corner of his eye as the ql 
golfer teed up again and swung. And then || 
Burt had to chuckle sympathetically. The J 
hook was still there, as hooked as ever. || 
When he felt it was about time for an- 
other shot to be taken he looked back again 
just in time to see the downswing. But this f 
time the small, white pellet leaped out ) 
straight and true, and the pleased golfer )| 
couldn’t help standing there as if trans- j 
fixed, as he watched the flight of the ball. 
On sudden impulse, Burt waved a con-| 
gratulatory hand high in the air at the H 
golfer, who caught the gesture and im- jj 
mediately pantomimed his response with a , 
low bow of thanks. 4 

What do you know? An actor! thought || 
Burt. Maybe not a professional one, but an \j 
actor just the same. 4 

The hurdles were coming up now—three |! 
of them strung ahead in an irregular line. | 
Burt speeded up a little and sailed over! 
them in turn without any trouble. He | 
turned around to see if maybe the golfer) 
had been watching, but the guy was busy}! 
keeping his head down as he again swung || 
at his ball. Unfortunately the shot wasn’t | 
much good. The hook was back. i} 

Burt turned back quickly so as not to) 
be caught looking and thus perhaps embar-/j 
rass the unhappy golfer. And the word 
“embarrass” recalled to him how he had’ 
been embarrassed only a few weeks before | 
by being roundly denounced in a hotel lob- | 
by crowded with people, and how he had) 
meekly accepted it. He had accepted be-\' 
cause he had deserved it. Yet he still) 
winced at some of the accusations hurled’ 
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\"at him by his accuser, a small, peppery 
individual by the name of Thomas Hart 
Benton, who happens to be one of the 
foremost living American painters. 

Burt and his partner, Harold Hecht, had 
arranged with Benton to have him do a 
| portrait of Burt in the title role of The 
‘Kentuckian, and had brought Benton to 
Owensboro, Kentucky, where he was to 
; do the painting which would be used as 
‘the key piece of art in the advertising cam- 
paign. That morning Burt had agreed to be 
_at the Owensboro Hotel at seven o’clock 
| that evening, after the day’s shooting, to sit 
for Benton. But it wasn’t until after nine 
_oclock that he arrived, to find the artist in 
the lobby, all packed and about to return 
| to his home in Kansas City, Missouri. 
| Benton had lit into Burt with a flow of 
verbal abuse which would without doubt 
have won him the presidency of the Mis- 
souri Muleskinners Association, had there 
been such an organization and had they 
heard him. It was not only what he said, 
/ Burt recalled ruefully, it was the convic- 
tion he put behind it. 

Not until Benton had just naturally 
wound down had Burt said a word in de- 
fense of himself. Then he had explained 
| that not only he, but the whole company, 

had been delayed several hours by prob- 
lems peculiar to picture-making, and which 
cannot be solved unless there is complete 

absorption in the task. This last aspect, 
‘concentration on one’s work, Benton un- 
| derstood well; he himself had many times 

painted past meal times and appointment 
hours when he was deeply engrossed in 
| what he was doing. The pepper went out 
| of his voice and the friendliness came back 
| in. They had dinner together and Burt 
| posed for the canvas afterwards. But he 
| knew then, as he knew now, that for at 
least one time in his life he had been 
_bawled out by an expert. 


J}‘xrnkine azsout Benton had taken him 

well into the third lap of his run. He 
| began to wonder how close he was to run- 
| ning a four-minute mile, and decided that 
‘he was much closer to a four-minute half- 
mile. Just the same, his thoughts jumped to 
the young English Dr. Bannister, who had 
first run the four-minute mile, and from 
this he jumped again to his plans to make 
/a picture in England in the summer. The 
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‘(Continued from page 31) times, and right 
‘away we’ve had a New Year’s elopement. 
, Not a word of it is true. 
| “I don’t know how these things get 
(started. Just like my supposed retirement. 
I've got absolutely no plans for retiring. 
What I'd like to do is make one picture a 
year, then take plenty of time off for fish- 
‘ing, maybe a little hunting. 
| “I’ve got six weeks off between Soldier 
| Of Fortune and The Tall Men. I expect to 
‘go down to Palm Springs, maybe to Phoenix 
| and Tucson, and get myself a tan. Don’t like 
| to use make-up, you know. Had to for 
Fortune. 
| “Tf ’m seen with a girl in Arizona, those 
‘marriage rumors will probably start again. 
But just for the record, I have no inten- 
tion of getting married. Girls, yes. But 
Marriage is out.” 


A* IRRESISTIBLY charming lover, Gable 
has said all this before. But sooner or 
ater he always succumbs to the wiles and 
enticements of some beautiful woman. 
Of these he has always had an adequate 
list, no matter where he has been. In 
Arizona, he has Betty Chisholm, a wealthy 
widow whose companionship he finds ut- 
erly delightful. An outdoor woman, Betty 
é 


title of it was Trapeze, and he had signed 
Sir Carol Reed to direct it. 

He began to pick up his pace a little bit 
when he started the fourth and last lap he 
planned to run, and felt pleased that the 
strength and wind for it came without too 
much strain. It was remarkable how much 
good a run could do for a man. He had ar- 
rived feeling miserable and in mourning for 
the sleep he had left behind in his bed. A 
few circuits of the track and he felt so 
good, so alert mentally and physically, that 
he was ready to tackle anything. Let’s see, 
what problems had he? 

Should he make a musical? Nobody 
thought of him as a song-and-dance man. 
He would have to rehearse interminably. 
The long hours working at dance routines 
would mean his muscles would ache in new 
places altogether. And then there was the 
singing necessary. 

Should he try to get Montgomery Clift to 
work with him in Trapeze? Should he make 
Trapeze before he made the musical? 

There was Anna Magnani with whom he 
was working in The Rose Tattoo—should 
he try out a little more of his Italian on 
her or should he let it go with the two 
words he had thrown at her and which she 
didn’t seem to get? 

How about his breakfast? He was getting 
hungry and it was a long drive home. 
Should he drop in at a drug store instead? 


Y THIS TIME Burt was into the home 

stretch and putting on a final dash. 
And as fast as his feet were going, so was 
his mind functioning as he made a series 
of fast decisions: 

Yes, he would star in a musical. 

Yes, he would try to get Montgomery 
Clift for Trapeze and Trapeze would be 
made before the musical. 

No, he would inflict no more of his self- 
learned Italian on Anna. The Italian he had 
picked up as a boy in New York, and even 
the Italian which had come to him in Italy 
as a G.I. there, was somehow not the Ital- 
ian which Anna spurted at you—the words 
had to be shaped just right, apparently, to 
be delivered at her speed. 

And breakfast? He was too hungry to 
wait. He’d find a drug store in Westwood. 

With this last thought, Burt finished his 
mile run, but he didn’t stop; he kept right 
on running toward the car. END 


owns a sizable ranch where Clark can 
relax and take it easy. 

In Hollywood there’s Kay Spreckels, 
Susan Hayward, Grace Kelly and, of course, 
Virginia Grey. 

To this list you may now add Suzanne 
Dadolle with whom The King traipsed 
around Europe two years ago. Suzanne, 
who gave up her job as a Schiaparelli 
model to become Gable’s traveling com- 
panion, arrived in Hollywood a few months 
ago to seek her fortune. 

The stately beauty from Paris once had 
the inside track with Gable. But she gave 
out a premature engagement announce- 
ment—and Clark flew the coop. 

When he came back to Hollywood last 
year, he was asked if he hadn’t been close 
to making Suzanne the fifth Mrs. Gable. 
His answer was curt and sharp. “No,” he 
said. “We never discussed marriage. She 
just taught me to speak French.” 

Well, Suzanne is back in town, and it 
will be interesting to see whether or not 
Gable wants to brush up on his French. 

To date, The King and Suzanne have 
encountered each other only twice. Once 
on the set at 20th Century-Fox where 
Gable was doing a luncheon scene in a 
Hong Kong restaurant with Susan Hay- 
ward (later that day he drove Hayward 
home) and once in La Rue’s restaurant. 
Gable was dining there with Kay Spreck- 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


$200 or more for your child's photo (all ages-types}—if used for magazine, 
calendar, billboard advertising. Send on small photo for approval. Print child’s- 
parent's name-address on back. Returned 30 days. No obligation. Estabe 
lished 1946. SPOTLITE, 5880-DCW Hollywood, Hollywood 28, California. 
HOME SEWERS WANTED—Part or full time. Sew readi-cut ties, aprons. You 
make them, we sell them. Jud-San, 518 E. 105, Suite D-76, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 
EARN EXTRA MONEY weekly mailing Folders to New Mothers! Send 
Stamped, addressed envelope. Allen Company, Warsaw 2, Indiana. 
PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS—make fast-seller Chenille Monkey Trees, 
Literature FREE. VELVA, Bohemia 8, New York. 
SEW our ready cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, Profitable. HANKY 
APRONS, Ft. Smith 2, Arkansas. 
$15.00 THOUSAND Possible—typewriting mailing lists and addressing 
them. Particulars FREE. ECONOMY, Rowley, Mass. 
EARN SPARE TIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. GLENWAY, 
5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS —To $5 hour, demonstrating Famous 
Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For free samples, details, write 
STUDIO GIRL, Glendale, California, Dept. CC-45. 
BUY-SELL Titania Gems. More brilliant than diamonds. $9.75 carat whole- 
sale. Free catalog. Diamonite, 1404-D Mitchell, Oakland 1, Cal. 
BUSINESS—MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME! Invisibly Reweave all damaged garments. 
Constant demand assures big, steady earnings. Details FREE. FABRICON, 
8324 Prairie, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
HIGHEST PRICES typewriting, sewing, writing, reweaving, clipping wanted 
items from your newspaper. ECONOMY, Rowley, Mass. 
$30.00 WEEKLY MAKING ROSES. Easy. Write STUDIO COMPANY, 
Greenville 8, Penna. 
GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Immediate Commissions! Everything Furs 
nished! HIRSCH, 1301-44 Hoe, New York City 59. 
AGENTS WANTED 
WILL YOU WEAR new suits and topcoats without one penny cost and agree 
to show them to friends? You can make up to $30.00 in a day even in spare 
time without canvassing. J. C. FIELD, Harrison & Throop Sts. Dept. A-1827, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 
PROFITS TO 150% selling finest Everyday Greeting Cards. New 21-Card 
$1.00 Assortments, unusual Gifts, 100 fast-sellers. Valuable Gift Bonuses. 
Assortments on approval, Stationery samples FREE. $1.00 Gift FREE for 
prompt action! CREATIVE CARDS, 4401 Cermak, Dept. 509-A,, Chicago 23. 
ANYONE CAN SELL famous Hoover Uniforms for beauty shops, waitresses, 
nurses, doctors, others. All popular miracle fabrics—nylon, dacron, orlon. 
Exclusive styles, top quality. Big cash income now, real future. Equipment free. 
HOOVER, Dept. M-126, New York 11, N. Y. 
ADD TO FAMILY income. Unlimited earnings. Work in spare time demon- 
strating household plastics and toys. No canvassing or experience necessary. 
HALLIDAY, 17-A Pennington Ave., Passaic, N. J. z 
MALE-FEMALE HELP WANTED 
EARN EXTRA MONEY—Work 3-5 hrs. at home daily. Up to $40 weekly 
possible. Our instructions tell how. A. B, DUNBAR CO., Dept. P-4, 
4130 Mark Terrace, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 
DEMONSTRATORS—$25-$40 Daily. Our Lingerie, Apparel style showings 
are sensation of party plan sellings. Isabel Sharrow made $258—11 days, 
spare time! Free outfit. Beeline Fashions, Bensenville 315, Ill. 
MAKE MONEY Introducing World's cutest children’s dresses. Big selection, 
adorable styles. Low prices. Complete display free. Rush name. HARFORD 
Dept. N-4329, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 
Send postcard for FREE Money-Making Kit guaranteed direct-from-Mills 
nylons, lingerie, blouses, men's and children's wear. AMERICAN MILLS, 
Dept. 454, Indianapolis. 


HOLLYWOOD MFG. CO., Hollywood 46, California. é 

EARN EXTRA MONEY Selling Advertising Book Matches. Free sample kit 

furnished. MATCHCORP, Dept. EE-5, Chicago 32, Illinois. 

HOME WORKERS. Make hand-made moccasins. Good pay. Experience 

unnecessary. California Handicrafts, Dept. 90, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
EDUCATION—INSTRUCTION 

MAKE UP TO $50-$60 WEEK as a practical nurse, Nursing Aide or Infant 

Nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. Booklet Free. CHICAGO 

SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. CW-3, Chicago, Ill. 

COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare time with 58-year-old school; 


Graduate School of Nursing, 72E11 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


High School—no classes. Study at home. Spare time. Diploma awarded. Write 
for FREE Catalog HCX-5, WAYNE SCHOOL, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14, Ill. 
MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 


WANTED TO BUY 
Watches Wanted. Any condition. Also broken jewelry, spectacles, dental 
gold, diamonds, silver. Cash sent promptly. Mail articles. Satisfaction guar 


anteed. LOWE'S, Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


MOVIE & TV STAR 


PICTURES = 
“SSevatue,. 


POSTPAID 
$ for 
T 


EXCITING! All your favor- 
ites. Newest intimate offguard 
photos. Professional wallet size 
— suitable for framing. Holly- 
wood’s Biggest Offer! Hurry! 
ORDER SEVERAL FOR 
GIFTS WHILE THEY LAST! 
with your order! BIG SURPRISE 
FREE! GIFT (worth 75¢) — private HOME 
= ADDRESSES, plus other REVEAL- 
ING INFORMATION of 100's OTHER TOP 
STARS. Also GIANT NEW CATALOG contain- 
ing ADDITIONAL HUNDREDS OF PHOTOS 
AND NAMES of Newest Stars—all is SENT FREE 
WITH YOUR ORDER if you act now! 
HOLLYWOOD FILM STAR CENTER 


is 
FREE! PLU: 
full 5 x 7 
glossy pictures. 


STUDIO C-4, BOX 2309, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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els when Suzanne came in with contractor 
Hal Hayes. 

Since Hayes used to date Kay, and Gable 
used to date Dadolle, there might have 
been some embarrassment. But Kay han- 
dled the situation tactfully. She walked 
over to Hayes’ table and was introduced 
to Suzanne. Gable nodded pleasantly, and 
the encounter came off without incident. 

Suzanne is currently working as a free- 
lance model. “I work for Orry-Kelly, 
Magnin’s, Saks and television. I love Cali- 
fornia so much. Eet remind me of North 
Afrique where I was when I was a girl. 
Please, I do not want to discuss Mr. Gable. 
He is a great actor, un bon ami. But let us 
not discuss heem. I .saw heem at studio 
and restaurant. He is very charming, a 
nice man. I say-no more.” 

It has been suggested, perhaps by the 
envious, that Suzanne came to Hollywood 
in an effort to recapture Gable’s love. 

It is safe to say that Clark is incapable 
of going without the companionship. of 
women for long periods of time. And 
Suzanne, along with the rest of Hollywood, 
knows this. To attribute ulterior motives 
to the French model, however, seems 
hardly fair. 

Whether or not Suzanne is reconciled to 
having lost the veteran actor, the fact re- 
mains that at this writing Kay Spreckels is 
the number one candidate in the Gable 
Marriage Sweepstakes. 


ii was KAY who went golfing with Clark 
last winter in Palm Springs; it was 
Kay who met him at the airport when he 
returned from Hong Kong; it was Kay 
who was his 1954 girl friend; and it’s Kay 
who has been his steady dining companion. 

Clark has known the attractive little 
blonde for years, a fact her ex-husband 
once deplored in court, and has always 
been tremendously fond of her. Kay is 
endowed with a lively sense of humor, an 
attractive figure, and a sparkling vivacity— 
three advantages, incidentally, that char- 
acterized Clark’s third wife and great love, 
Carole Lombard. 

Gable acknowledges the need for women 
friends but discounts the necessity for a 
wite. 


H= EARLY BACKGROUND sheds some light 
on this. The doctor who delivered 
Gable in Cadiz, Ohio, on February 1, 1901, 
charged ten dollars for the delivery and 
registered the new-born baby as a “fe- 
male”—an error that was eventually cor- 
rected. 

Gable’s mother, Adeline Hershelman, 
died seven months later. Gable was with- 
out a mother for five years. Then his 
father married a milliner named Jennie 
Dunlap. 

When Gable grew to manhood, he twice 
married women older than he, Josephine 
Dillon and Rhea Langham. One psycholo- 
gist suggested at the time that, “In these 
marriages, Gable is fulfilling the need for 
a mother as well as for a wife.” 

This mother-replacement theory is 
scoffed at by one friend of Gable’s who 
insists that he married these women “out 
of sheer gratitude.” 

“The thing to remember,” he points out, 
“is that when Gable first came to Holly- 
wood he was broke. He was also a 
lousy actor. Josephine Dillon took him 
in as a twenty-three-year-old kid—she 
was thirty-seven at the time—and she 
taught him most of the acting fundamen- 
tals. She also got him jobs. He married 
her in 1924 and they stayed together for 
six years. Then Gable married Rhea Lang- 
ham, a Houston divorcée who topped him 
by eleven years. Both of these womén 
were kind to him, and I guess he felt that 
the least he could do for them was give 
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It didn’t cost Gable a penny in alimony 
to divorce wife number one, but Rhea 
Langham hit him for $283,000. 

It took a long time in coming and during 
the years of the separation Clark was 
linked with Loretta Young, Elizabeth Al- 
lan, Mary Taylor and a few other beauties 
of the 1930's. 

In all those years he made few close 
male friends. Al Menasco, who used to 
run a Ford agency in Los Angeles and is 
now in the winery business in northern 
California, is probably Clark’s one real 
pal. The Menascos toured Europe when 
Gable had Suzanne Dadolle in tow. Men- 
asco kept saying at the time, “Gable’s not 
marrying anyone, I don’t think.” But few 
ct the European newsmen would believe 

im. 


K* SPRECKLES says the same thing, but 
again no one is buying that tune. 

“Look,” Kay protests, “if we were going 
to get married, the spark would have been 
kindled years ago. I’ve known Clark for 
twelve years. Met him at Metro when I 
was working there. It was during the war. 
He had just come back from the Air Force 
in Europe. 

“We went to parties and dinners, and it 
was fun. Nothing else. Then I went off 


MOTHER WORE GRASS 

Quite a few years ago my mother was 
a professional toe dancer who did a very 
good hula as well. One night a young 
girl came to the door of her dressing- 
room and begged my mom to teach her 
the hula. She was politely escorted from 
the room. Today she is known as Joan 
Crawford. 


Cpl. Tom Bedford 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 


and got married. I’ve put out three fires 
(Charles Capps, Martin Unzue, Adolph 
Spreckels) and the marriage department 
is not for me. 

“ve got no intention of walking down 
the aisle with anyone. Gable feels the 
same way and that’s why we hit it off. We 
go out for laughs. 

“In Hollywood people think it will lead 
to something. Some fellow named John 
Ravens (I never heard of him) saw Clark 
with me one night and the next thing he 
called all the columnists and announced 
that we were eloping, that by 1955 we 
would be man and wife. The newspapers 
played it up big—‘Hint Gable Elopement’ 
and all of that. No truth to it. Talk about 
marriage, and I’ve had it.” 

“Suppose Gable proposed to you?” Kay 
was asked. “What would your answer be?” 

“You don’t have to worry. There’s no 
chance that he will. He’s a smart fellow. 
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He knows when he’s well off,” Kay replied 


Gable has reached that point where he | 
has one woman, Jean Garceau, to look | 
after all his correspondence, bills and 
household matters. If he needs a girl for 
dinner or any movieland function, he only 
has to pick up his phone. When he wanted 
to take someone to the premiére of A Star 
Is Born, he called Grace Kelly. 

In Hong Kong where he was on loca- 
tion for Soldier Of Fortune, he heard that | 
Ava Gardner was coming into town. A 
quick phone call, and the stars of Mogambo 
were dining together. Gable does not like © 
to eat alone. For years he has preferred 
the company of a beautiful woman—and | 
who can blame him? : i 

When he was sitting out an anticipated | 
divorce at the Flying ME ranch north of || 
Carson City, in an effort to dissolve his | 
marriage to Sylvia Ashley, he dated a || 
most attractive divorcée named Natalie || 
Thompson. 


T IS DIFFICULT to remember when and | 
where Gable has ever been without a || 
woman. When he was making Mogambo 
in Africa, he occasionally went hunting. 
But Grace Kelly went with him. When he || 
got to London after that picture, it was still | 
Grace Kelly. Once Grace left for New | 
York, Clark moved over to Paris and | 
Suzanne Dadolle. ae | 

Back home again, he gave Betty Chis 
holm a whirl, took out several others, con- | 
centrated, more or less, on Kay Spreckels. 

Gable needs a woman around because 
he has been accustomed to female care and 
consideration ever since he was five. 

His stepmother, Jennie Dunlap, babied | 
him as a boy. When he became an actor 
and hit the road, a young actress in Port- 
land, Oregon, fell in love with him and |} 
talked her father into letting Clark live on }| 
the family farm. Gable was then twenty- | 
two, and according to Miss Franz Dorfier, || 
the girl in question, “We were supposed | 
to get married.” Gable went to Hollywood | 
where he married Josephine Dillon. She || 
was the third-in the platoon of women | 
who were to make life easier for him. 

The best-known of these was, of course, || 
lovely Carole Lombard, who somehow '| 
managed to infect everyone around with | 
her contagious gaiety. When she married || 
Gable she was not an outdoorsy girl. But || 
to make him happy, she learned to ride 
and shoot and fish. He never has been 
that happy since. | 

The only woman in Gable’s life who || 
reportedly did precious little for the | 
rugged Don Juan was his fourth wife, | 
Sylvia Ashley. Sylvia is an English 
girl who struck it rich via marriage. She 
redecorated the house on Gable’s twenty- , 
eight-acre ranch, moved Jean Garceau out 
of the place, began to entertain on a large || 
scale, all of which Gable could not tolerate. | 

Three weeks after he married Sylvia, 
the actor knew it was a big mistake. Fol- | 
lowing the divorce—supposedly the settle- 
ment cost him $150,000—he renounced | 
marriage and left for Europe. 


W HE CAME BACK, he refused to sign | 
a new contract with MGM and told | 
friends, “From now on I’m going to make 
only those movies I like. I want to be a. 
free soul, play golf, travel here, visit there. | 
I don’t want any strings attached.” | 

All men are creatures of habit, however, | 
and Gable is no exception. It’s all right || 
to have Martin, his butler of many years, | 
to take care of his clothes and person 
wants. It’s all right for Jean Garceau to || 
take care of his secretarial needs. But 
who is there to take care of his emotional | 
life? 

Only a wife can do that, and at fifty- } 
four, William Clark Gable has not stopped 
loving. END | 


F YOU GET A STUNNING 


Will you WEAR and SHOW it 
in your community ? 


Would you like to wear our pretty frocks and 
show them to friends and neighbors? Through 
: our excitingly different Introductory Plan, 
<2. you can get your own dresses—a complete 
wardrobe—without paying a single cent of 
your own money. Not only do you earn 
dresses for yourself and your children with- 
out paying Ic; you can make up to $100 in 
a month -(or even more) for selections your 
friends make from our presentation of over 
150 glorious styles. 
Everyone who sees our dresses falls in 
love with their exquisite styling, lovely 
fabrics, fine workmanship, and the rich 
all-’round quality at such moderate 
prices. So we want women all over 
<=, America to see our dresses — not on 
<4 models, but on average women of all 
"<1 ages, shapes and sizes. 


NO OBLIGATION—NO EXPERIENCE! 


It costs nothing to investigate this 
unusual offer, and you will not be 
obligated in any way. Just put your 
name, address, age and dress size on 
the handy coupon. Paste it on a 
postcard and mail. You will re- 
ceive what you need to get 
started—and without charge 
of any kind. But hurry — 
first come—first served. 


GET CASH REWARDS 
FOR YOUR 
FRIENDS’ SELECTIONS 


GIVE INFORMATION 
on COLORS, SIZES, 
FABRICS, STYLES 


THESE DRESSES 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Think of making money 
wearing the latest new 
styles, and telling a few 
friends about them. It’s 
all like a wonderful dream 
come true—and it can 
happen to you. 


Whenever you’re asked 
about the new skirts, the 
latest sleeves and neck- 
lines, you'll have all the 
answers. You need no 
Previous experience or 
training whatever! 


You can receive cash re- 
wards in addition to 
dresses. For every $30.00 
you earn in a month, you 
get a charming $10.98 
dress besides. 


FASHION FROCKS, INC. 
Dept. S-4054 © Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


In Canada, North American Fashion Frocks, Ltd. 
2163 Parthenais, Dept. $-4054, Montreal, P.Q. 
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AND 
ITS GOT DRAWS SO 


REAL FLAVOR! EASY! 


® No wonder Winston has changed 
America’s mind about filter cigarettes! 
Winston tastes good — like a cigarette 
should! It’s got real flavor — the full, 
rich flavor real smokers want. You’re 
sure to enjoy Winston’s finer flavor! 


Winston also introduced a finer filter 
that works so effectively, yet doesn’t 
“thin” the taste. The fine tobacco flavor 
comes clean thru to you because 
Winstons are easy-drawing. You'll 
really appreciate Winston’s finer filter! 


